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N THE following discussion on 
the general subject of machine 
guns all other weapons of the 

small arms family will be considered, 

for the proper relationship between 
the Infantry’s weapons must be es- 
tablished before the réle of the ma- 
chine gun ean be understood. The ma- 
chine gun is merely a link in the chain 
of automatie weapons which starts with 
the pistol and ends, we might say, with’ 
the 37-mm. automatic antiaircraft gun. 
Fire effect is, of course, the ultimate 
goal sought in the design and employ- 
ment of automatic arms and one of the 
means of securing increased effect is to 
increase the volume of fire which the 
individual and organization is capable 
of delivering. Rapidity of fire of in- 
dividual weapons has been the favorite 
field for development because the in- 
crease of the density of the firing line 
to get greater volume is too costly in 
personnel. Thus we find two opposing 
influences: economy of men and dis- 
persion on the one hand, tending to re- 
duee the ability to deliver fire, and on 
the other hand increased ability of in- 
dividual weapons to produce fire. De- 
velopment of automatic weapons to fill 
this need has proceeded along many 
lines. The result is that a very wide 
variety of weapons have been devel- 
oped, each for some definite or imag- 


tank, one-pounder, three-inch mortar, 


automatic rifle, 


machine gun, 


bayonet, 


Rifle, 


Role of the Machine Gun 


By Captain L. C. 


Allen,’ Infantry 


ined need, and many of these are com- 
monly termed machine guns. 

To start with, there is the so-called 
sub-machine gun, firing pistol ammuni- 
tion, light, easily held at the shoulder 
during automatic fire, giving large vol- 
ume of fire effective at very short 
ranges. Then come automatic and 
semi-automatic shoulder rifles varying 
in weight from around eight pounds 
up to fifteen or more. Those weapons 
which are too heavy to hold without 
special support are provided with a 
form of a prop or bipod to hold up the 
muzzle end. In our service we call 
these machine rifles. The Lewis, light 
Maxim and Browning machine rifles 
are of this class. The same weapon 
mounted on a tripod or sled mount is 
frequently considered as a machine 
gun, although in our service we are 
prone to withhold the term of ma- 
chine gun from any weapon not 
capable of long sustained fire. Flllow- 
ing the light machine guns, or machine 
rifles, come the heavy machine guns 
such as the Browning, Vickers, heavy 
Maxim, and others. Not being satis- 
fied with'the range or caliber of these 
weapons, a .50-caliber machine gun 
eame into being, and even an auto- 
matie 37-mm. gun is now being used 

for antiaircraft fire. This latter is 
certainly out of the realm of ‘‘small 








‘Formerly machine gun instructor at the Infantry School. 
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arms’’ but it shows the tendency for 
‘‘quantity production”’ of fire. 

A recently developed method of in- 
creasing fire output is seen in an anti- 
aireraft weapon wherein several ma- 
chine guns are mounted on a common 
cradle and all fired by one trigger. 
There are many suggested weapons 
based on new and so far undemon- 
strated principles which are intended 
to give a single gunner an output of 
several hundred shots per second. 
These cases are cited just to show the 
trend of the times in the rush for vol- 
ume of fire. It might be added that 
many ‘‘authorities’’ both here and par- 
ticularly abroad contend that the hand- 
loaded rifle will disappear at the be- 
ginning of the next war to be replaced 
by automatic or semi-automatic weap- 
ons, And all this has for its object the 
gaining of fire superiority. 


TENDENCIES IN FOREIGN ARMIES 


It is interesting to note foreign 
ideas on this subject. Continental 
armies are paying particular attention 
to the development of the “‘light ma- 
chine gun’’ or what we would term 
the machine rifle. Those now in use 
or in process of development average 
around 18 pounds in weight, use a 
bipod or similar mount and are fed 
from magazines containing from 10 to 
30 or more rounds. They believe in 
large volume of fire which is capable 
of being delivered from the firing line. 
They expect the artillery and heavy 
machine guns to render the enemy In- 
fantry ineffective up to the time that 
their own attacking Infantry reaches a 
range of a few hundred yards. In- 
fantry ean hardly expect to follow a 
barrage or approach any containing 
fire much closer than 200 yards and in 
a warfare of movement or where no 


accurate maps are available even «4 
greater distance may be required |. 
reasonable safety of assaulting troo)s. 

The German attitude is reflected jy, 
a statement attributed to # German 
authority to the effect that ‘‘long slow 
fire of the rifle is not needed so much 
as the ability to reserve the fire and 
deliver an intense volume for a brief 
period at the critical time.’’ In recent 
maneuvers abroad, particularly in 
France and Germany, the employment 
of the light machine gun in large num- 
bers has been very much in evidence. 
The skirmish line with riflemen at regu- 
lar intervals has given place to a line 
of small groups centered about the 
light machine gun. In the attack this 
weapon is pushed forward with con- 
siderable boldness with the riflemen 
of the group giving most of their at- 
tention to supplying the gun with am- 
munition and keeping it firing. In the 
defense the use of the light machine 
gun to replace riflemen is being carried 
on to an even greater degree, In Ger- 
man maneuvers of 1926 practically the 
entire defense was carried out by light 
machine guns. Usually two riflemen 
were with each light machine gun. 
These acted as ammunition carriers or 
assistant gunners and only used their 
rifles to prevent individual infiltration 
through the line. In Franee, it is 
even suggested that the final arrange- 
ment will be small groups or squads 
consisting of one man with an auto- 
matie arm and two or three others 
armed only with a pistol or short car- 
bine to protect the automatie. In vis- 
ualizing this we must bear in mind that 
many of these light machine guns are 
of the water-cooled type capable of sus- 
tained fire, hence the importance o! 
ammunition supply. It has been said 
that Germany Infantry platoons are 
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using an ammunition cart, which shows 
how earnest an effort is being made to 
insure fire volume. If this idea is ear- 
ried on, the present rifleman will de- 
velop into an ammunition carrier 
rather than an individual fighter, and 
there will be no one left capable of 
making an assault and holding ground 
by himself.* 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 


Contrast these methods with the 
American system of the skirmish line 
with seattered auto-rifles and individ- 
ual riflemen. Taken yard for yard of 
front our system probably produces 
equal or greater fire effect providing 
we can count on the traditional abil- 
ity of Americans as individual shots. 
However, there is a lack of punch to 
this slow deliberate method of fire. We 
might compare it to the effect of a slow 
incessant rain, which certainly gets 
things wet but which does not have the 
moral effect of a sudden pelting thun- 
der shower. To get this latter effect we 
crowd our machine guns into the fir- 
ing line, which experience in the World 
War has shown to be wrong. Efforts 
to place machine guns in the firing line 
usually led to their loss, Machine 
gunners soon were referred to as mem- 
bers of the ‘‘suicide elub.’’ The gun 
was too big, too easily recognized when 
foreed to be set up in the lines usually 
picked by Infantry for a firing posi- 
tion. This was remedied by emplacing 
machine guns farther to the rear and 
only using them when conditions were 
suitable. The British organization 
with its machine gun corps made this 
feasible but they carried the idea too 
far. 


In spite of all that may be said, our 


system of machine gun tacties is not 
fully developed. In defensive work, it 
is; but in the attack there is much to 
be desired. While we have theories 
and principles they are difficult to put 
into practice. The relations of the ma- 
chine gun platoons to the rifle com- 
pany in the attack are not clearly un- 
derstood. A very delicate situation is 
produced when a machine gun platoon 
is directed to support a certain rifle 
company without being actually under 
the orders of the rifle company com- 
mander. And this is one of the nor- 
mal methods of procedure. 


INSUFFICIENT SHOCK FIRE-POWER 
The trouble lies in the fact that we 


are trying to use our heavy machine 
guns to make up for a lack of ‘‘shock 











Light Automatic Weapon, the Fusil 
Furrer, Adopted by the Swiss 
Army in 1925 
Practical service tests have been given 
the gun for the past two years and 
modifications of the gun’s construction 
have recently been announced. The 
Swiss appear to be following the French 
“groupe de combat” system of Infantry 
warfare 
fire-power’’ in the firing line. In order 
to keep pace with the European devel- 
opment we must have a more efficient 
auto-rifle, one capable of delivering 
full automatie fire or have our individ- 
ual rifleman equipped with auto-load- 
ing rifles. I am inclined to agree with 
those who favor the use of auto-loading 
rifles for every man, rather than 





of this point.—EpIrTor. 





*See article “What Is Infantry?” in the February INFANTRY JOURNAL for discussion 
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groups serving a single auto-rifle or 
machine rifle as is the European ten- 
dency. 

The machine gun, as we know it, 
the heavy tripod mounted, water-cooled 
gun is by reason of its size, range, 
power, and mode of transportation a 
battalion weapon. This principle is 
thoroughly recognized both in the or- 
ganization of a machine gun company 
for each battalion and in the efforts al- 
ways made by the battalion commander 
to retain the control of machine gun 
fire. Machine guns represent the re- 
serve fire-power of the battalion. 


MACHINE GUNS IN THE ATTACK 


In the defense the machine guns are 
of greatest value especially since their 
employment is fairly well understood 
and there is seldom a situation where 
they cannot be used to advantage. But 
in the attack the ease is different. 
There are many situations where the 
employment of machine guns is ex- 
tremely difficult and sometimes not 
even practicable. Early in the history 
of machine guns we find them fre- 
quently referred to as ‘‘ weapons of op- 
portunity.’’ The idea was to hold ma- 
chine gun fire until suitable targets 
appeared which could profitably be en- 
gaged then pour forth a terrific an- 
nihilating fire for a brief period. Early 
pamphlets dealing with this subject 
stressed this point because it was, at 
the time, one ‘ofthe most apparent 
characteristics of the arm. Since the 
war and especially since full-auto- 
matic fire by auto-rifles has been prac- 
tically abandoned, the tendency has 
been to make every machine gun fire at 
the beginning and throughout the ac- 
tion regardless of the existence of suit- 
able conditions. Many of our peace- 
time problems are distorted in order to 


get machine guns into an action where 
their employment is hardly justified. 

In the attack the rifle and auto-rif\> 
or machine rifle can operate from th. 
firing line whenever a target is visil!> 
and within range. For all practica! 
purposes it may be said that they ea), 
fire while on the move, At least the, 
can stop momentarily and fire withou! 
any elaborate preparations and can 
pick up and move without trouble 
The machine gun is helpless and va! 
ueless while in the act of moving. It 
is only of value when it is set up and 
prepared to fire. Mounting and dis- 
mounting takes time and requires the 
periect performance of several men. 
The rifleman and auto-rifleman may 
advance by moving forward a few 
yards at a time, firing at each stop. 
Bounds of ten to twenty yards might 
be considered the normal thing when 
advancing under fire. The weight of 
the heavy machine gun and the com- 
plex operation of mounting and dis- 
mounting make such small bounds im- 
practical. Its bounds are seldom less 
than 200 yards. In theory, machine 
guns advance from one firing position 
to the next at one bound. This usually 
means from crest to crest. The machine 
gun seeks positions affording long 
range and wide fields of fire. The rifle- 
man seeks covered routes of approach : 
the less shooting he does in the ap- 
proach to assaulting distance, the bet- 
ter he likes it. So it is apparent that 
the machine gunner and rifleman oper- 
ate under widely divergent principles. 
One creeping slowly and steadily for- 
ward, the other advancing by long 
bounds. - 


METHODS OF USING GUNS IN ATTACK 


With these characteristics in mind 
let us examine the various methods of 
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employing machine guns in the attack. 
in general, machine guns will have 
ty execute their missions from positions 
ich will fall under the following 
eads: 

1. From the firing line. 

». Through gaps. 

». Around the flanks. 

4. From high ground behind the 
firing line. 

5. By long range overhead fire 

usually by indirect laying). 

In the first case, where guns are 
placed in the firing line, as is fre- 
quently done, their fire is usually 
masked immediately the advance starts, 
unless the jump-off line is on a steep 
forward slope. Even then, the succes- 
sion of waves comprising supports and 
reserves interferes with the fire. In 
order to avoid this difficulty the inter- 
vals in the line where machine guns are 
to be located may be purposely left 
wide so that after the advance starts 
the guns may fire through the gap. 

Gaps in the line might be classed as 
artificial and natural. Artificial gaps 
would be those whose existence is due 
to a pre-determined plan and which 
were purposely made to give a field of 
fire to special weapons. Natural gaps 
would be those whose existence is due 
to a natural interval between units or 
because of terrain unsuited to Infantry 
advanee, and which troops are forced 
to or purposely avoid. Due to the fact 
that units in the firing line usually 
want all the room they ean get, to 
avoid bunching and to allow space for 
minor maneuver, the arbitrary crea- 
tion of gaps is usually frowned upon. 
Some foreign writers insist that this 
matter must be given special considera- 
tion and in many of their maneuvers 
attempts are made to provide and 
maintain gaps through which machine 


guns may fire, otherwise the fire of the 
heavy machine guns will be lost in 
many cases. Certainly this is a dif- 
ficult operation. The original estab- 
lishment may be simple, but to main- 
tain a gap or interval within a unit 
which is making an assault is another 
matter altogether. 


FIRING THROUGH GAPS IMPRACTICAL 


In considering the matter of such 
gaps it must be borne in mind that 
as the advance progresses the field of 
fire so provided, slowly narrows. For 
example, an interval of 50 yards would 
provide a field of fire of some 60 de- 
grees if the guns were in the center of 
the gap and 50 yards in rear. How 
ever, when the assault line advances to 
a point 200 yards from the gun, the 
same gap would give only about 15 
degrees, from which must be deducted 
a sufficient angle to allow for the 
safety of the troops. In other words, 
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the gun would almost be limited to 
fixed fire. Natural intervals in the line 
may or may not afford an opportunity 
for the use of machine guns. A fire- 
swept ridge or defile running perpen- 
dicular to the front, a water course, 
swamp or pond around which advane- 
ing troops must go, frequently offers 
an excellent opportunity to employ 
machine guns, but such situations are 
the exception rather than the rule. 
Therefore, on level or nearly level 
ground guns operating in or near the 
firing line have little opportunity to 
fire and the weapon needed in such 
cases is one which may readily aceom- 
pany the firing line as it advances. 

An exposed flank, or a wide gap be- 
tween neighboring battalions which 
amounts to the same thing, invites 
machine gun employment, for in this 
case they act in a more or less defen- 
sive réle as they are providing pro- 
tection against attack, and in defen- 
sive action machine guns are supreme. 
In this ease machine guns well in rear 
and directly behind the flanks are in a 
position to deliver enfilade fire against 
flank attacks, while they themselves are 
not in the area being so attacked. In 
open warfare protection of the flanks 
is an important funetion of machine 
guns for they can act quickly and be- 
cause of their steady intense fire which 
is effective at the longer ranges, they 
need not actually join the attacked 
element to give it protection. Every 
effort should be made to use machine 
guns for this type of work rather than 
expending and disorganizing supports 
and reserves. 

With the exception of those cases 
where machine guns are in the firing 
line to aid in preparing the assault or 
for the defense of a line which has tem- 
porarily halted, machine guns will find 
themselves in rear of the assault lines 


of rifle companies during the attack. 
Firing through gaps has been dis. 
cussed and is fraught with difficulties. 
Overhead fire will have to be re- 
sorted to in many eases. There are two 
ways of accomplishing this: one is to 
locate the guns on high ground behind 
the assaulting troops so as to secure 
the necessary clearance; the other 
method is to place the guns so far in 
rear that the curvature of the trajec- 
tory will be sufficient to go over the 
heads of advancing troops. This re- 
quires ranges of well over a thousand 
yards depending on the conformation 
of the ground. Such fire must usually 
be by indirect laying methods and is 
usually limited to guns of reserve bat- 
talions. 


THE RESERVE OF FIRE POWER 


This brief review of conditions af- 
fecting the location of machine guns 
in the attack should be considered in 
connection with the principles of tac- 
tical handling if one is to get a clear 
idea of the relation of this more or less 
heavy weapon to Infantry combat. 
There is one principle which has an im- 
portant bearing upon machine gun tac- 
ties and that is the principle that ma- 
chine guns constitute the reserve fire- 
power of the battalion. Foreign armies 
lay much stress on this. In fact they 
go even further by providing machine 
gun battalions as a fire reserve for even 
larger units. The new French machine 
gun battalion is composed of three ma- 
chine gun companies and one rifle com- 
pany. This organization has been re- 
ferred to by foreign writers as ‘‘special 
Infantry’’ and is intended to provide 
a potent fire reserve. Little has been 
said as to how this unit will be used 
but it indicates the foreign inclina- 
tion along these lines. Some recent 
German pamphlets indicate the em- 
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»loyment of light machine guns to re- 
place the heavy ones in the attack, and 
stressing the use of indirect laying 
methods for the heavy guns whieh will 
be held well to the rear. 

Our organization of the machine gun 
company in the Infantry battalion 
shows quite clearly that the princi- 
ple of fire reserve is definitely ac- 
cepted. The demand for a third pla- 
toon in the machine gun company 
shows the desire of battalion com- 
manders. However, this insistence for 
a third platoon is based on the fact 
that we have been using our machine 
guns to make up for the lack of fire 
power in our present firing line. 

The idea of holding out a reserve of 
fire power and at the same time making 
full use of the machine guns in the 
battalion is easily accomplished 
through the ‘‘leap-frogging’’ method. 
In accordance with our present un- 
derstanding, the machine guns of the 
battalion are one of the battalion com- 
mander’s means of influencing the 
combat. In order to get decisive re- 
sults a platoon of four guns should be 
employed. Less than this does not pro- 
duce sufficient effect to be noticed by 
assault companies. A delicate touch 
does not produce results in combat. 
Henee employment of machine guns by 
platoons is desirable, and the entire 
company should be kept under control 
of the battalion commander. The ideal 
method, when conditions permit, is to 
have one platoon in position firing 
while the other is advancing. This 
gives continuity of fire as well as the 
maximum volume. In addition, it au- 
tomatically provides distribution in 
depth and makes the rear platoon avail- 
able as a machine gun reserve. This 
really gives a battalion commander 
control of a unit capable of applying 
a heavy concentrated fire on critical 


points at eritical times. However, such 
a reserve will not always be available 
under present conditions when the two 
machine gun platoons are given the 
mission of supporting certain rifle com- 
panies. This has been one of the fa- 
vorite modes of employing the machine 
gun company as the battalion com- 
mander thus disposes of the matter of 
personally controlling his machine gun 
fire by giving a mission to each pla- 
toon and letting each work out its own 
problem. Also, when he wants a re- 
serve of fire power for an emergency 
there is none, To fill this need there 
has been a general desire for a third 
platoon. The two-platoon company 
has been retained in spite of much 
protest. The third platoon was elim- 
inated when it was decided that the 
road space of the war-time revision was 
entirely too great. A general trim- 
ming resulted and among others the 
machine gun companies suffered a re- 
duction. However, the two-platoon or- 
ganization will work and will be more 
satisfactory than a three-platoon or- 
ganization if the rifle companies are 
given means of producing sufficient fire 
power for their own ordinary needs. 
As to the method of increasing fire 
power we may note the two diverging 
tendencies. One favored by continental 
Europe is to have a large number of 
light machine guns capable of deliv- 
ering a heavy and more or less sus- 
tained fire with each gun served by a 
erew of several men, and the other, 
which seems to be favored by the 
American and British services, of arm- 
ing each man with auto-loading rifles. 
An intermediate method would be to 
give each squad a weapon better able 
to deliver automatic fire than is our 
present Browning. Only by some such 
change will our machine guns be able 
to play their proper réle in the attack. 





Perplexing China 
By Captain W. V. Rattan, Infantry 


HE rights that various foreign 
powers enjoy in China were ob- 

tained by divers methods at 
intervals during the past century. As 
to the validity and justice of the spe- 
cial privileges, which the treaties that 
have been thrust upon China in the 
past give to various countries this 
article makes no pretense to argue. 
The right of the case may well rest 
with the final decision that the tri- 
bunals of justice will at some future 
date hand down. To view the situation 
from a military standpoint—since the 
protection of lives 









and the immediate enforcing of the 
other points so freely discussed at thc 
Washington Conference. 

That these points will be conteste: 
for with more determined effort than 
the past history of China had cause: 
the world to believe her capable, is 
now obvious. Recent events at Han- 
kow, Wusih, Kuikiang, and othe: 
points in the Yangtse Valley have lef: 
little doubt in the minds of the most 
optimistic as to the seriousness with 
which the Chinese are considering their 
national rights. Before the World 

War such action as 








and property may be 
required—creates an 


from which to look at 


There are two princi- 
interesting angle pal influences in China 
fostering the present 


now employed by « 
certain element of the 
Chinese would have 
ealled for stern and 


the question that may unrest: a “youth harsh reprisals from 
in the future be movement” for democ- the offended nations. 
fraught with  diffi- racy, and _ sovietism The Seven Seas 


culties. 


would now be fur- 








Recent events have 
drawn the blind from China’s window. 
Her ease has been presented to the 
world in no uncertain manner. These 
events and developments indicate that 
certain points are to be contested for 
by China in a most determined manner. 
In general, these points will abolish 
the rule of foreign power that has been 
in vogue since western commerce was 
established in that country. Specifi- 
eally, they call for the abrogation of 
all extra-territorial rights, the abolition 
of all foreign courts in China, the in- 
crease (if existing treaties are to con- 
tinue in foree) of the custom tariff, 


nishing the routes for 
steaming armadas with compass bear- 
ings laid toward the Far East. In 
1899, Germany, on the pretext of a 
murdered missionary, secured from 
China the Shantung Peninsula. Rus- 
sia obtained by coercion the control of 
Manchuria in the latter part of the 
19th Century. Great Britain has for 
years exercised her far-reaching sphere 
of influence over the Yangtse Valley. 
The French secured their part ani 
parcel in South China. Hong Kong is 
a British port. Shanghai an interna- 
tional city. Tsingtau, for years a Ger- 
man stronghold, more recently domi- 





Epitor’s Note.—See April, 1926, INFANTRY JOURNAL for a review of the modern 


military history of China. 
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ted by the Japanese, has only of late 
returned to Chinese rule. Weihiewei, 
i» North China, is in reality a British 
sub-naval base. At Chingwangtao is 
, Japanese wireless station, while the 
docking facilities are British controlled. 
Port Arthur and Dairen are today 
teeming with Japanese who control 
both ports and the province of Man- 
churia in which they are located. In 
addition, at Peking are various legation 
cuards, a result of the Boxer Rebellion. 
British, Freneh, Japanese, Italian and 
American Marines are on duty in de- 
tachments that vary in strength from 
fifty to three hundred men. The 
Peking-Mukden railroad is garrisoned 
by foreign troops from Peking to Shan- 
haikuan. Tientsin, the commercial 
center of North China, is a city of for- 
eign eoneessions with British, French, 
Italian, and Japanese inhabitants en- 
joying their own municipalities, gov- 
erned by their own nationals and liv- 
ing according to the dictates and cus- 
toms of their native lands. At Hankow 
the aliens had enjoyed a like privilege 
until the reeent state of affairs that 
cast the British from their settlement. 
Thus a eross-section of the interna- 
tional situation in China today is 
pictured; all of which on the surface 
appeared to be satisfactory until the 
recent upturn of traditions—and an 
upset tradition stands for much in that 
country where ancestors and traditions 
are a fetish. 


REASONS FOR THE UNREST 


There are two possible answers for 
the eause of the unrest and strife that 
exists in China today. First, there are 
the influence and teachings of Chinese 
students who returned from America 
and Europe with the principles of de- 
moeraey upon their lips. Their ideas 


are accepted without question or debate 
by the illiterate and unlettered masses. 
A myth prevails that the youth of 
America is in revolt today: such a 
condition prevails in China today be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt. A second 
reason and one more far-reaching in 
its effects is the subtle influence being 
spread throughout Central and South- 
ern China by the teachers of the soviet 
doctrine. This is a condition known to 
the world at large, and an item of vital 
interest giving grave thought to more 
than one foreign office, be it located in 
America, Asia or Europe. As yet, 
North China has not been swayed by 
this propaganda. Chang-tso-lin, the 
military leader of the North China 
forces, has favored Japan on the inter- 
national questions and the soviets have 
been counteracted in that section. 
Therefore, China today has the handi- 
cap of divided power to contend and 
dispense with in order to have a unity 
of command if concerted action against 
foreign powers is demanded by the 
people. 


THE NORTHERN GOVERNMENT 


A wave of patriotic fervor swept 
over China when the ousting of for- 
eigners from the British concession at 
Hankow became known throughout the 
country. At once other anti-foreign 
disturbances and demonstrations oc- 
curred in other parts of the provinces. 
The greater portion were directed at 
the British but in some instances 
American, French, and other nationals 
were made the object of these attacks. 
Does the wily celestial intend to avoid 
an international intervention by play- 
ing his game against each country in 
turn? Or have the teachings of the 
soviet representatives inoculated the 
Chinese with a brand of especial hatred 
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toward the British? Will Chang-tso- 
lin, the leader of North China, continue 
to combat the Canton government or 
will he, in turn, yield to the rising tide 
of nationalism and cast his lot and fu- 
ture against the foreigner in China? 
It is a well-known fact in that country 
that there is an art in changing one’s 
opinion if an appropriate time and suf- 
ficient reasons are advanced, 

There has been no overt act to in- 
dicate that the concessions in North 
China are to be taken by foree. How- 
ever, the act of forcing the British con- 
cession at Hankow will in all proba- 
bility react to the disadvantage of the 
Peking government if some measures 
are not introduced to abrogate the for- 
eign privileges existing in North China. 
Should the Northern government re- 
main passive to the present so-called 
foreign aggression its power would 
rapidly wane if the Cantonese should 
be successful in their efforts in Central 
China. If the Northern government 
insists upon the abolition of existing 
treaties to the extent of force, con- 
ditions far more serious than the days 
of 1900 will then be at hand. Not only 
would the British sphere of influence 
in the Yangtse Valley be endangered 
but all foreign concessions and foreign- 
ers in China would be in jeopardy 
Thus, intervention for the safety of 
lives and property becomes a possibility 
and in a country the size of China the 
step would present many interesting 
and intricate problems. 

A major military effort, if one should 
be called for in keeping with our coun- 
try’s policy of protecting the lives and 
property of our nationals, would en- 
counter many perplexing questions. 
China would present obstacles that are 
akin to those of Russia, which in the 
past baffled and defeated those that 


would assume the role of conqueror of 
that country. Both countries are of 
vast area. Transportation in either is 
limited and lines of communications 
would be long and difficult to maintain, 
Severe weather would be encountered 
in North China during the winter 
months. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


The major lines of transportation 
and travel in China form a rough ree- 
tangle extending north from the 
Yangtse River to Peking. The west- 
ern side of the figure is formed by the 
Peking-Hankow railroad connecting 
the two named cities. On the south, 
from Hankow to Shanghai, is the deep 
navigable Yangtse River. The eastern 
side, from Shanghai to Tientsin, is 
formed by the Shanghai-Nanking rail- 
road and the Tientsin-Pukow railroad. 
Supplementing the railroads is the 
Grand Canal, with its tributaries, that 
traverses south from Tientsin to Hang- 
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Sketch Showing the Principal Lines 
of Communication in Eastern China 























Native Transport in China 


The two-wheeled cart provides most 
of the road transportation of the 
native Chinese 


chow. The short northern apex is 
formed by the Peking-Mukden railroad 
connecting Tientsin and Peking. Con- 
tinuing from Tientsin to the sea at 
Shanhaikuan and Chingwangtao and 
onward to Mukden is the same railway 
that forms a very important phase of 
transportation in the northern section 
of China. In addition to the system 
described there are feeders or trunk 
lines connecting points of varied im- 
portance. The one of most importance 
being the Tsingtau-Tsinanfu line, 
which connects Tsingtau, the port of 
entry on the Shantung Peninsula, 
with the Tientsin-Pukow railroad at 
Tsinanfu, some 200 miles south of 
Tientsin. Shanghai, Tsinanfu, and 
Chingwangtao are the three ports of 
entry having railway connections with 
sections of the interior of China. 
Chingwangtao, however, has only 
limited docking facilities, it being 
merely a coaling point of the Kailan 
Mining Administration. The Pei River, 
navigable from the sea to Tientsin for 
small ocean-going steamers, is an avail- 
able waterway. Large steamers trans- 
fer their cargo to Tientsin by lighter 
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from off Taku Bar. This river is at 
times icelocked in the winter and in 
the event of a severe season would not 
be available. Eliminating the Yangtse 
River, it can be said that transporta 
tion facilities from east to west are 
limited. North to south conditions are 
in general of a higher standard. 

The highways of China leading from 
the several railroad centers and sea 
ports are negligible. One semi- 
improved road, operated under the toll 
system, extends from Peking to Tient 
sin. Other roads leading through the 
rural districts are in general mere 
trails with no specific provisions made 
for their upkeep. Some are well de 
fined by long and continuous use, the 
Mandarin Trail from Shanhaikuan to 
Peking being an example. Highways 
of this class are heavily traveled by 
the natives with cart, donkey and 
wheelbarrow and could well be classed 
as China’s ‘‘ Lincoln Highway.’’ There 
are no paved surfaces for the coolie to 


coast upon. Through valleys, over 
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A Public Highway in North China 

Road worn through solid rock showing 

the close fit for the American escort 
wagon 
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rolling plains, climbing hills and moun- 
tains, the roads and trails follow the 
contour of least resistance. There be- 
ing an almost total absence of fences 
in China, this is not a difficult problem 
to solve. In the flats the roadbed may 
be some fifty yards in breadth, the den- 
sity of the traffic at the time regulating 
the width. Through the hills a nar- 
row trail worn in the rock by the nar- 
row gauge Peking carts drawn by a 
tandem team of donkeys or bullocks, 
or a combination team of the two, con- 
stitutes the road. Points along a road 
of this description would present the 
greatest difficulties for the wide, heavy 
trucks of the modern motor trains of 
the armies of today. The trains would 
be hard put to negotiate the narrow 
passes. 


THE SOUTHERN COUNTRY 


The topography south of Tientsin, 
leading toward Shanghai, bears some 
resemblance to the coastal plains of our 
country along the Mexican Gulf. Two 
great rivers are to be crossed enroute 
from North to Central China. The 


Yellow River is spanned by the Tien‘ 
sin-Pukow railroad bridge at Tsinanf, 
The great Yangtse is crossed by fer 
from Pukow to Nanking. The surfac 
of the country is traversed by a ne‘ 
work of canals both large and sma 
radiating from the Grand Cana! 
Especially is this true of the district 
between Nanking and Shanghai wher 
canals are more numerous than high 
ways are in America. The terrain is 
generally flat and sandy, but the east 
ern end of the Shantung Province has 
some rugged hills as also has the dis 
trict around Shanhaikuan. The loose 
sandy soil would present some diffi 
culties to heavily laden trains. 

The innumerable canals would cause 
engineers many sleepless nights and 
heetic days. Material available 
bridging the waterways would not be 
found with ease in the section of the 
country being traversed. The absence 
of lumber in the buildings of the 
towns and cities and of standing timber 
of size along the waterways is at once 
apparent. Food and fuel for the aver 
age coolie have been very noticeable by 


for 











A Type of House of the Chinese Peasant 
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‘heir absence for the past hundred 
years in China. 

The dobe houses of the country gen- 
try, small compounds of masonry about 
the out-houses of the farms and vil- 
lages, with the enormous time-worn 
walls that bar bandits and the evil 
spirits from the various cities offer an 
unending supply of material for road 
building and repair. It is a matter of 
record that one of Tientsin’s pretenti- 
ous boulevards before the Boxer 
trouble was a lofty and imposing city 
wall enclosing that municipality. 


WATER, FUEL, SHELTER AND FOOD 


In central China the water supply is 
plentiful though not as pure and 
healthful as would be desired. Men, 
women, children, dogs, pigs, chickens, 
and donkeys have common access to the 
community watering places. The can- 
als and rivers offer an abundant sup- 
ply but to make use of it is another 
problem as rules of sanitation are con- 
spicuously absent. The canny celestial 
has in the past taken a page from some 
hygienic notebook, and now slakes his 
thirst with boiling tea, thus avoiding 
dysentery and other fevers to a certain 
extent. In North China where canals 
are not as numerous the water supply 
of the villages is obtained from a com- 
munity well. Again the identical lack 
of sanitary measures exists. 

Fuel in North China is a necessity 
from November to April. The lowly 
coolie exists through the long winter 
months with a fuel bin stored with 
kialang stalks and dried grass with 
which he prepares his food and strives 
to keep the frost from his body. At 
Tongshan are the coal mines of the 
Kailan Mining Administration supply- 
ing the cities and the foreign popula- 
tion. These mines are the most prolific 
in the Far East. Again the question 





of transportation from a railhead to 
the interior is involved. 

The buildings of the cities and of 
the rural district are generally con- 
structed of some class of masonry. The 
style of construction ranges from dobe 
houses of cornstalks and mud to impos- 
ing structures of stone, concrete and 
brick. Thorough fumigation should be 
in order before the houses of the na- 
tives are to be utilized as permanent 
shelter and this has special application 
to the houses in smaller towns and vil- 
lages. 

Another strange feature of China’s 
terrain, an artificial one to be sure, is 
the large and uncountable number of 
graves that dot the entire landscape. 
In that country the cemeteries or 
burial places are not segregated, the 
prevailing custom being to place one 
to rest at or near his native heath. 
Far and near, are the vari-sized 
mounds each indicating by its dimen- 
sions the relative importance the in- 
mate bore in his community during 
life. The combination of canals and 
the mounds of those that have gone to 
meet their ancestors would contribute 
largely to the grief of the crew of the 
airplane if forced to make a landing. 

In this modern day armies are of 
such magnitude as to forbid the ex- 
pedient of existing off of the country. 
Considering that such a_ possibility 
should be in order there are sections 
of China that the army would do well 
to avoid if it were to be in the scheme 
of maneuver to follow General Sher- 
man’s well-known policy to ‘‘forage 
generously,’’ for at the best the harvest 
days do not yield a bountiful supply in 
some of the drought-ridden provinces. 

In many respects China has re- 
mained dormant while the remainder 
of the world has continued on with 
progress, while in other respects there 
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yathering Twigs for Firewood 
In many parts of China there is a paucity of all kinds of growing timber that 
would be of value in bridge or road construction 


has been a great transformation, so 
that the China of today cannot be 
likened to the China of the Boxer Re- 
bellion days. In that war the allies 
faced an ill-led and poorly equipped 
rabble that was fired only with the 
spirit of fanatical anti-foreignism. To- 
day the Chinese fervently believe they 
are agitating for a more worthy cause, 
namely, nationalism. And if China 


D 


The Next Congress and National Defense 
The present Congress may do little about national 
defense. There is a willingness to wait and hope for 
another conference. That willingness cannot last for- 
ever. The pressure is increasing, and will increase 
unless and until there is some great international at- 
tempt to end the new armament race. If the situa- 
tion has not changed by December, 1927, the 70th 
Congress will be forced to deal with this matter of 
national defense, not in terms of idealism but of 

downright realism.—Philadelphia Public-Ledger. 








does remove the button from the foil, 
with a united North and South China, 
cemented by both anti-foreignism and 
nationalism bent upon the undoing o! 
foreign nationals, those countries that 
continue to support the policy of pro- 
tection for their nationals, will face 
more difficult problem than the one was 
that was solved in the months of June, 
July and August in the year of 1900. 

















ROM those unacquainted with 
the modern methods of cor- 
Sere respondence course teaching, 
the observation is frequently heard 
that, ‘‘ While correspondence courses 
may be all right in their way, they 
constitute, after all, but a poor make- 
shift when compared with the older 
and well established classroom meth- 
ods.”’ Such a statement is in itself 
proof that the speaker knows little or 
nothing about the results obtained by 
our leading colleges and universities 
in their development of correspond- 
ence instruetion dur- 





Improve the Correspondence Courses 
By Major John F. Landis, Infantry 


cording to desire. Naturally, anyone 
with just enough gumption to know 
that there is no such thing as a ‘‘royal 
road to learning’’ will be prejudiced 
against which 
claims such as those just mentioned. 

There is 
though it may have no feelings or 


a system admits of 


another class which, 
knowledge regarding civilian corre- 
spondence courses, is rapidly becom- 
ing prejudiced against correspond- 
ence course instruction. We refer to 
the constantly growing number of 
Army officers who have had experi- 
ence as instructors 





in the Army corre- 





ing the past twenty 
years. 

However, there 
may be some grounds 
for a prejudice 
against correspond- 
ence instruction. It 
may be founded on a 


The 


successful 


Army 
taken full advantage of 
the possibilities of a 


instruction — the 
respondence course 


not spondence courses. 


has 
Among these officers 


there appears to be 








natural distrust of 

the get-rich-quick methods and ex- 
travagant claims contained in the ad- 
vertisements of our many ‘‘commer- 
cial’’ correspondence schools. These 
‘‘commercial’’ correspondence schools 
not concerned primarily with 
teaching; they are interested in sell- 
ing,—in making profits for their 
owners. In order to sell their courses 
they promise anything. According to 
them, any yokel with the price ean, 
by taking their magic potions, pain- 
lessly and with dispatch emerge a 
fully developed engineer, plumber, 
ventriloquist, high-pressure salesman, 
lawyer, undertaker, detective or bank 
president; in fact almost anything ae- 


are 


method of the growing conviec- 
cor- tion that all eorre- 
spondence __ instrue- 

tion must, by its very 

nature, be a _ very 


futile proposition. 

Before we continue with the Army 
courses let us pause to examine the 
correspondence courses conducted by 
our leading endowed colleges and 
State universities. These courses 
should not be confused with those 
gotten out by proprietary commercial 
schools; instead of being in the busi- 
ness of selling ‘‘education’’ and, in- 
cidentally, in making dividends, our 
leading universities are interested in 
teaching and in teaching alone; 
courses are not developed on a money- 
making basis. They, in general, paral- 
lel those given in residence. Their 
quality is such that instead of being 
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looked upon as a ‘‘makeshift’’ form 
of instruction, leading educators now 
admit that many college correspond- 
ence courses are not only equal to but 
are more effective than the corre- 
sponding courses in residence; and 
this applies even to courses such as 
linguistics, physics, chemistry, all of 
which are not usually thought of as 
feasible correspondence course ma- 
terial. 


USE OF METHOD BY UNIVERSITIES 


As regards physics and chemistry, 
students are allowed by such univer- 
sities as Chicago and California to 
rent portable laboratories; in chem- 
istry, the results obtained by the for- 
mer university have been such that 
even Johns Hopkins, with all its con- 
servatism and high entrance require- 
ments, now permits the product of the 
Chicago correspondence courses to 
enter without further examination. 
As regards language teaching, ex- 
President Harper of Chicago had the 
following to say: ‘“‘It is without 
doubt true that in linguistics the work 
done by correspondence is even better 
than that done in the classroom. Stu- 
dents who have come to us after a 
year of such work are better prepared 
than those who have taken it with us 
in the classroom, and by this we do 
not mean to say that we are not doing 
our best for our students in class- 
room.”’ 

Other subjects, such as engineering, 
are commonly thought to necessitate 
residence treatment in order to be ef- 
fective. The University of Wisconsin 
specializes, among other things, in 
engineering, teaching a great number 
of these subjects by correspondence. 
In a recent investigation to determine 


their effectiveness, questionnaires 
were sent out and answered by hun 
dreds of former Wisconsin engin: 
ing students; each of these students 
had taken part of his course in resi 
dence and part of it by correspond 
ence. It is regretted that space does 
not permit the enumeration of the 
many questions asked and a tabula. 
tion of the answers thereto. This 
much may be said: 85.6 per cent of 
those answering stated that, as re- 
gards mastery of the subject, corr 
spondence instruction was equal to or 
better than that of residence; as re- 
gards theoretical knowledge acquired 
76.4 per cent said correspondence was 
equal to or better; in practical know!|- 
edge acquired, 75 per cent said it 
was equal to or better; development 
of self-reliance, 95.6 per cent reported 
equal or better; initiative, 98.2 per 
cent, equal to or greater; originality. 
97.4 per cent, equal to or greater. |! 
and all, we must admit not a bad 
showing for a supposedly ‘mak: 
shift’’ form of education. 


COURSES NOT A MAKESHIFT 


No! Correspondence instruction, far 
from being a makeshift, has reached 
the high stage of development that 
now, in universities such as Chicago, 
Wisconsin, and California, a student 
may by this method obtain one-half 
his total number of credits toward 
a degree. Not only this; at some 
other institutions where no corre- 
spondence departments are main- 
tained, students who by circumstances 
are forced to leave college are per- 
mitted to finish out their credits by 
correspondence at some of the we'll 
known institutions which do maintain 
such courses. The development of thc 
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s.odern correspondence course as ex- 
emplified, not by proprietary commer. 
al institutions, but by our leading 
iniversities is perhaps the outstand- 
ing educational feat of the past 
twenty-five years. 


USE OF APPLICATORY SYSTEM 


It is regrettable that the space limi- 
tations of an article of this kind are 
such that one cannot describe fully 
the various techniques employed in 
the elaboration of modern corre- 
spondence subjects. However, as con- 
cerns texts, many institutions have 
found it essential to develop special 
text books to meet the peculiar re- 
quirements of correspondence teach- 
ing; it has been found that these 
texts should be attractively gotten up 
and, that such texts cannot be suc- 
cessfully originated by simply rehash- 
ing, in a cold stereotyped manner, old 
texts originally destined for class- 
room work. It has been found that 
an instructor, however much experi- 
ence he may have had in the elass- 
room, cannot sit down at his desk 
and turn out a correspondence course 
in a few days or even a few weeks; 
that good correspondence like other 
good text books, are an outgrowth of 
experience and that it is essential 
that the ageney preparing them be the 
same as that actually conducting the 
teaching of the courses. 

It has been found that lessons 
which are treated so that the student 
may solve them by simply turning to 
an appropriate page of the text and 
copying therefrom, destroy interest 
and promote mortality. It has been 
found essential that lessons permit of 
some form of constructive synthesis 
and that the ‘‘problem’’ method— 


known to us as the applicatory sys- 
tem—works best. All efforts are bent 
towards the single objective of ineul- 
eating the fundamental principles 
underlying the subject treated; all 
else is secondary. Efforts such as 
these are in contrast with those ordi- 
narily used by ‘‘commercial’’ corre- 
spondence schools which aim, usually, 
to present a subject in such a manner 
as will best facilitate the grading of 
papers and whose primary teaching 
objective is usually that of imparting 
information rather than that of coneen- 
trating on the underlying principles. 
There is, however, another matter 
which is of still more importance than 
those mentioned in the previous para- 
graph; namely, the technique employed 
in the actual teaching by correspond- 
ence. Most people unacquainted with 
successful correspondence teaching 
think of it as simply resolving itself 
into a matter of marking papers. Far 
from it. Professor Schlessenger of the 
chemistry department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago states that ‘‘it is no un- 
usual thing, when I come to certain 
lessons in my correspondence study 
courses to send five pages of closely 
written corrections of the student’s 
mental processes rather than errors he 
has made in his work. I don’t believe 
that a study course is worth while 
unless the instructor is willing to go 
into detail in helping the student 
arrive at some improvement in his 
mental steps, his logical processes.”’ 


THE INSTRUCTOR’S ROLE 


According to another authority, 
‘‘There is a vast difference between 
merely grading or correcting a corre- 
spondence-study paper and teaching 
by mail. The instructor handling cor- 
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respondence instruction does a great 
injustice to the student if he does not 
put into his work his own person- 
ality. If the student realizes that the 
instructor has analyzed him person- 
ally and is thinking of him personally 
and endeavoring to help him as an 
individual and not as a number, the 
success of correspondence instruction 
will be almost certainly more pro- 
nounced.’’ To get the ‘‘personal con- 
tact’’ deemed so necessary, many dif- 
The student 
At many institu- 
tions a special ecard is kept for each 
student. On this ecard is entered all 
information that the instructor is able 
to obtain relative to the pupil, his 
personal characteristics and his idio- 
syncrasies; this to the end that the in- 
structor’s interest in his pupil may be 
stimulated and built up. How well 
some instructors are able to build up 


ce 


ferent devices are used. 
must be visualized. 


interest in their pupils is shown from 
the following quotation from Profes- 
sor Smithson of California: ‘‘When 
I reeall the persons I have taught in 
classes at the University of California 
and those I have taught by corre- 
spondence, many of the latter stand 
out more clearly as individuals.’’ 

All successful instructors stimulate 
One 
well known instructor divides his nor- 
mal lesson routine into four parts 
whose relative importance are as fol- 
(1) Criticism of the student’s 
method of studying his lesson and pre- 
paring his paper; (2) criticism of the 
student’s paper—his reasoning; (3) 
answers to the student’s questions— 
frequently in the form of a separate 
letter; (4) general comments indicat- 
ing whether the paper is satisfactory 
and 


their students to ask questions. 


lows: 


or not more specific remarks 





about features, both good and bad. 
The main part of the instruction oc. 
eurs after the instructor really reacts 
—if he does react—to the student’s 
papers. Form answers to questions 
—a method commonly used by pro- 
prietary schools—and criticisms and 
comments written in the margins of 
papers never meet the real require- 
ments. The instructor must be able 
constantly to put himself in the posi- 
tion of the student with no knowledge 
whatsoever of the subject and no 
means of gaining any except from the 
texts and the clarification of the text 
by the instructor. 


RELATION BETWEEN INSTRUCTOR AND 
STUDENT 


His papers, far from being exami- 
nations to be graded are simply a 
basis for showing up some of his 
underlying defects, so that the in- 
structor ean then really begin to teach 
him. No form of teaching requires 
from the instructor a greater amount 
of skill or enthusiasm. In order for 
a student to be really trained by cor- 
respondence, he must absorb from his 
instructor, unconsciously perhaps, the 
knowledge or intuition of the proper 
approach to the solution of problems; 
a student must acquire a feeling for 
the use of analytical methods and the 
power to sense a strategical point of 
attack. To impart all this requires 
an instruction technique all its own. 

The instructor cannot succeed who 
is not able to put his whole person- 
ality in his work. An instructor must 
first arouse and then be able to hold 
the student’s enthusiasm. Once the 
student realizes that the instructor 
understands him and is thinking of 
him personally and endeavoring to 
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p him as an individual and not as 
a number, the success of correspond- 
enee instruetion will be insured; as 
has been said before, all this requires 
enthusiasm, a great deal of teaching 
ability and a special knowledge of 
correspondence teaching technique. 
When these requisites are present, no 
known way of teaching yields better 
results; when they are absent, none 
yield less. 


RESULTS IN UNIVERSITIES 


The results speak for themselves. 
In our larger universities, each of 
which enrolls from 5,000 to 7,000 eor- 
respondence students annually, from 
45 to 60 per cent of those who enroll 
actually complete their courses. From 
the Atlantic to the Pacific the results 
obtained by the correspondence 
courses of our leading educational 
institutions have been truly remark- 
able. In fact, they have been so full 
of merit that many of our leading 
edueators now state openly that as 
teaching mediums they are, on the 
average, more effective than residence 
instruction. 

While the correspondence pupil 
does suffer somewhat from a lack of 
competition and the personal contact 
of fellow students, the following 
merits have been found to more than 
compensate for any deficiencies: the 
relationship between instructor and 
pupil is much closer in correspond- 
ence, pupils receive much more indi- 
vidual attention than in classroom in- 
struction; there are no distractions, 
the pupil has the undivided attention 
of the instructor and, incidentally, 
the instructor that of the pupil. 
There is no need, as in classroom in- 
struction, to maintain a uniform rate 





of progress; the pupil who learns 
slowly may take his time, while his 
more brilliant brother may advance 
as rapidly as his capacity admits. 
Progress not being predicated on that 
of a class, students may take as much 
time as they need for drill in those 
points which give them _ special 
trouble. Leaving students to their 
own resources, tends to develop self- 
reliance and, as pupils are not barred 
at any time from consulting texts, it 
is found that they give less attention 
to cultivating a memory for facts and 
more attention to the mastery and ap 
plication of principles. Lastly, corres- 
pondence instruction is more thor 
ough; where the residence pupil may, 
at best, recite once a day on some one 
phase of a lesson, the correspondence 
pupil recites on all important phases; 
he not only recites, but he reduces 
his recitations to writing and has it 
personally corrected by a competent 
instructor. Is it any wonder then 
that, far from being makeshifts, mod- 
ern college correspondence courses 
have come to be one of the outstand- 
ing, if not the outstanding, eduea- 
tional developments of the past 
twenty years? 


OPINIONS OF LEADING EDUCATORS 


Before we pass on let us quote from 
a few of the many opinions expressed 
by leading educators relative to cor- 
respondence instruction. Ex-Presi- 
dent Van Hise of Wisconsin: ‘‘The 
testimony of departments conducting 
instruction by correspondence is that 
it is at least equal to the work of stu- 
Professor 
Mallory, Chicago: ‘‘Every one who 


dents done in residence.’’ 


has gone up through correspondence 
study knows how much real work 
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there is in it; a student is checked 
at every step; he does not come along 
in the wake of a hundred, fifty, or 
five students; he is not pulled through 
by the scruff of his neck; when he 
gets through he has something and he 
knows it; incidentally, so does his in- 
structor.’’ Professor Lighty, of Wis- 
consin: ‘‘The chief error of the 
pioneer was the thought that pupils 
could not do the same standard of 
work by correspondence as in resi- 
dence. The discussion of the possi- 
bilities of teaching by correspondence, 
after a generation of practical results, 
seems almost like discussing verified 
ancient history. As time has gone 
on and men have come to realize how 
effective correspondence study teach- 
ing is, those who were at first doubt- 
ful have come over one after another. 
I think it is a fundamental thing 
that our work by correspondence 
must be recognized to have a capacity 
for being as thorough, effective, and 
valuable as residence work.”’ 

Professor Smithson, of California: 
‘*The question of standards can be 
answered positively by the instruc- 
tors in English at the University of 
California, for all of them conduct 
class courses also. Some of them took 
up correspondence work in order to 
increase their incomes, frankly con- 
fessing that they had no confidence 
in the method of teaching by mail. 
Every one of them, nevertheless, with- 
in a short time became enthusiastic 
about the new work, affirming that 
the results were far more gratifying 
than were those of their regular uni- 
versity classes.’’ 


Professor Scroggs, Oklahoma: ‘‘In 
every case where it was possible, we 


had the correspondence work give 
by the same instructor who gave it 
in residence. We tied the two to. 
gether in that way, so that there was 
no question of difference of judgment 
or difference of opinion. The instruc. 
tor who administered the course in 
residence was the same instructor 
who administered it in correspond. 
ence; and in every single case that | 
heard of, the instructors testified that 
they got better work by correspond- 
ence than they could possibly get in 
residence. That testimony has pre- 
vailed completely with us, and I think 
that it will be the case wherever you 
get your system properly established.”’ 


THE COURSES IN THE ARMY 


Now let us turn to the Army. 

It has been stated before that many 
Army officers regard correspond- 
ence teaching as being futile. There 
is cause for their thinking this. Many 
have been the troubles experienced 
by them incident to the administra- 
tion of our courses. 

In order that correspondence 
courses be effective it is essential 
that students not only enroll but 
that they afterwards complete courses; 
such has not been the case. Of 9,737 
students enrolling in the Infantry 
courses, only 65—or, one-half of on 
per cent—had, on June 30, last, 
completed so much as one of three 
courses—basic, company officers’, or 
advanced. When we compare these 
results with any known requirements 
for measuring success, little comfort 
ean be gained; when we contrast thei 
with the achievements—45 to 60 per 
cent—obtained and demanded by civil. 
ian institutions, they are almost ap- 
palling. 





*The three courses have consisted of 34 sub-courses.—Ed. 
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There are reasons for our failure. 


Instead of proceeding cautiously 
and slowly with a view to laying our 
foundations well, we followed the fetish 
of coneentrating our attention on en- 
rolling —not graduating — students. 
There being very little money avail- 
able, it was necessary to economize. So 
instead of getting out attractive, well 
illustrated texts, we made use of an 
altogether uncoordinated mass of in- 
struectional matter composed of army 
regulations, training regulations and 
mimeograph pamphlets. When these 
texts were available—which they 
often were not—they could in nowise 
he reckoned as being suitable for suc- 
cessful correspondence teaching. 


ERROR IN SELECTING INSTRUCTORS 


Not contented with this, we com- 
mitted another error—one greater even 
than that of texts. This error was 
that of the system we inaugurated for 
teaching our students. Instead of 
being taught by officers carefully se- 
lected as being especially suited and 
well trained as instructors, men enthu- 
siastie and technically capable of cor- 
respondence instruction, the teaching 
of our courses was placed under corps 
areas which in*turn passed this duty 
on to the various officers, frequently 
regardless of teaching qualifications, 
who happened to be on Organized Re- 
serve Corps duty. Many of these 
officers have had no confidence in the 
results to be obtained by correspond- 
ence course teaching; many of them 
have not had the necessary time to 
devote to the work; practically all of 
them have had so little knowledge of 
correspondence teaching technique as 
to think of correspondence teaching as 
purely a matter of marking papers. In 





a word, few have been the instructors 
with the requisite amount of time, en- 
thusiasm and teaching technique neces- 
sary to insure the success of our 
courses. 

A case has been noted where a 
tactical paper was returned to a 
student with no other notation on it 
other than ‘‘excellent.’’ On the next 
paper submitted by the same student, 
the only remark appended was ‘‘not 
so good.’’ Cases are known where 
the instructors—either to escape 
marking papers or because of lack of 
belief in correspondence teaching— 
have substituted weekly lectures for 
the lessons contained in the corres- 
pondence courses, students being 
eredited with having solved their cor- 
respondence lesson; by just what 
authority, remains unknown. 

In some corps areas the question of 
handling correspondence papers has 
become a serious one; in one instance, © 
to solve such a situation, certain in- 
structors specialized only in certain 
lessons of a course. Thus a student 
might have lessons one and two 
marked by one officer, lessons three 
and four by another officer, and les- 
sons five and six by still a third offi- 
cer. Now a system such as this may 
be all very fine when considered 
purely from the viewpoint of the me- 
chanical disposal of papers; when 
considered from the viewpoint of cor- 
rect correspondence teaching techni- 
que, from the viewpoint of establish- 
ing and maintaining close personal 
contact between instructor and pupil, 
it is no system at all. 


BEST INSTRUCTION IMPOSSIBLE NOW 


Of course we were bound to fail. By 
no possible means could we have se- 
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lected a body of instructors as large 
as ours and whose individual mem- 
bers possessed the requisite amount 
of enthusiasm, general teaching quali- 
fications, and the specialized teaching 
technique necessary to carry on suc- 
cessful correspondence instruction. 
Even had we been able to select such 
a body, how would we have been able 
to give it the necessary constant 
supervision? And what is more; even 
had we been able to accomplish the 
impossible—select such a body of in- 
structors—it would have availed us 
little; this, because the annual turn- 
over incident to such a large body is 
such that we would, within a short 
time, have found ourselves with many 
of our old instructors gone and new 
and untrained ones in their places. 


In the foregoing there has been no 
intention of wounding the feelings of 
many officers who have spent many 
arduous hours of intelligent effort in 
connection with our correspondence 
courses; many of these officers have 
stuck to their tasks, notwithstanding 
the fact that the time thus spent 
caused serious inroads to be made on 
their other activities. The purpose 
has been simply that of showing that 
our present system is faulty and in 
need of revision. While much of our 
instruction may have been good, the 
fact remains that all those Reservists 
and National Guardsmen who enroll 
are entitled not only to good but to the 
best instruction, a condition impossible 
of attainment under our present ar- 
rangements. 


PRONOUNCED CHANGES IN INFANTRY 
COURSES 


The Chief of Infantry has recently 
made certain recommendations to the 
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War Department relative to the Ip 
fantry correspondence courses. As a 
result of these recommendations, ¢er- 
tain pronounced changes have heey 
authorized. When ready for issue. a 
new system, recoordinated and greatly 
condensed will replace the present one. 
It will be composed of three courses 
of four subcourses each, or a total of 
12 subcourses instead of 34 subcourses 
as at present; the new system will, in 
its entirety, consist of some 60 or 70 
lesson assignments instead of over 
300. In addition to this improvement 
the Infantry has been authorized to 
develop simple correspondence texts 
covering in their entirety the subjects 
treated in the new courses. 


AGENCIES SHOULD BE CENTRALIZED 


Although this reeoordination of 
texts and courses effects a great im- 
provement in our system, we will still 
never achieve any great degree of sue- 
cess until such time as our present 
teaching methods are changed. (ur 
courses can never be properly taught 
under the present system. To be 
taught properly they must be admin- 
istered—as in civil life—by some 
agency technically competent to teach 
correspondence; such an _ agency 
should teach correspondence and do 
nothing else. When we come to rea- 
lize the importance and _ possibilities 
of our courses, when we install a 
proper teaching ageney, then and 
then alone will we get results com- 
mensurate with the inherent merits 
of correspondence teaching. 

Agencies for teaching the corre- 
spondence courses should either be 
centralized at the War Department or 
decentralized to the special service 
schools. Since the Infantry is charged 
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with the preparation of its own 
courses and since not only the prepa- 
ration but the ofttimes necessary 
changing of textual matter goes hand 
in hand with the actual teaching, the 
Infantry eourses could probably best 
be taught at the Infantry School. 

What is wanted are results; results 
that compare favorably with those ob- 
tained by our leading educational in- 
stitutions—not a percentage of suc- 
cess of one-half of one per cent. We 
ean get these results—but not until 
we have a correct system, a system 
comprised of proper courses and 
proper texts and in which lessons are 
taught by competent and properly 
supervised correspondence instructors. 
When we get a system such as this the 
results will follow; until we do get 
such a system, they will remain as 
those at present. 

Some years ago, an afterwards well 
known American general stated the 
following: ‘‘Wehear a great deal 
about the need of more practical in- 
struction when in many instances the 
foree is deficient in the theoretical 
training that must precede any use- 
ful practical work. Maneuvers are 
not effective as a means of elemen- 
tary training because troops cannot 
maneuver until they are trained.”’ 


INSUFFICIENT SUMS FOR PROPER COURSES 


Most people will agree that the 
principles just enunciated are the cor- 
rect ones. If they are correct, then 
we, as regards our supervision of the 
Organized Reserve, have been putting 
the eart before the horse. Our atten- 
tion has been focused on the 15-day 
periods of instruction to the detriment 
of the necessary anterior theoretical 
preparation. Our correspondence in- 





struction has been neglected; neg- 
lected, notwithstanding the fact that 
correspondence instruction should be 
our best means of carrying thorough 
uniform instruction to our reservists. 
Our neglect has been evidenced by our 
expenditures. Last year we spent only 
$17,000 on our correspondence cour- 
ses whereas we spent $2,293,500 on 
our 15-day instructional periods. Now 
$17,000 may seem a lot of money to 
some people. So it is. But when it 
is distributed among the combined 
services of the Army for the teaching 
of 20,000 or more students, it can’t be 
considered much. In civilian life it is 
estimated that $72,000,000 are spent 
annually on correspondence instruc- 
tion. Though most of this sum goes 
into the maw of the ‘‘commercial’’ 
schools, much remains for the courses 
maintained by bona-fide educational 
institutions. As compared to $17,000 
they spend a lot. 

Would it not be better were we to 
spend more effort and money on our 
antecedent instruction— our corre- 
spondence courses—to the end that 
they may become better and to the end 
that our Organized Reserve personnel 
be better prepared for their active 
periods of practical instruction? 

Civilian institutions have amply 
shown the possibilities of good corre- 
spondence instruction; there is no 
gainsaying its effectiveness. It is in a 
peculiar way especially adaptable to 
needs in the Army. It is especially 
suited for instruction by the appli- 
catory method; hence, in that vast 
field composed of tactics and its allied 
subjects, it cannot be improved upon. 
Nobody claims that a knowledge 
of tactics and its allied subjects is 
alone sufficient to make a_ well- 
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rounded officer; such a claim would 
be ridiculous. However, these subjects 
are of great importance and that they 
eannot be learned during the hurly- 
burly of war. Our correspondence 
courses give us a means—in time of 
peace—of teaching them and teaching 
them well a great diversity of import- 
ant subjects. 


CRITICISMS OF ARMY’S COURSES 


Recently our Army correspondence 
courses have been sharply criticised 
from various sources. The authors 
of such criticisms have pointed out 
that our courses have been singularly 
barren of results. In this they were 
correct. They were incorrect, how- 
ever, in assuming that since our Army 
courses have so far proven barren of 
results, that they must per se con- 
tinue to be so. Our courses have failed 
because of the faulty system on which 
they were founded; a system such as 
to doom them from the beginning. 
However, there is no reason why they 
should remain failures. Let them be 
properly administered and their effec- 
tiveness should compare favorably 
with the best in civil life; this, not 
even their most enthusiastic protagon- 
ist can claim for them at present. 
Because the recruit fails to get bulls 
with maladjusted sights, defective 
ammunition and following the teach- 
ings of a mediocre instructor, is no 
sign that his rifle is worthless. More- 
over, the elimination of one fault will 
not materially improve his shooting— 


— 


you must correct all the evils before 
the rifle can be expected to prove its 
worth. 

In closing, the question arises 
whether or not the development and 
administration of a proper corre. 
spondence system is worth while. The 
answer is: It is worth while! It is 
worth while, because correspondence 
is the cheapest known method of in- 
struction; it is worth while, because 
experience has amply demonstrated 
that as a teaching medium, corre. 
spondence is second to none; it is 
worth while, because it is adaptable 
to a large number of military subjects: 
it is worth while because it is peculiarly 
adaptable in teaching those tactical 
subjects best taught in time of peace 
and for which there is little time for 
instruction during war; and finally, 
it is worth while, because it is the 
best, in fact the only good medium 
for imparting uniform military in- 
struction to that great body of officers 
of our national Army who, because of 
their civilian oceupations, are unabh| 
to leave their homes to pursue re- 
peated and extended periods of theo- 
retical military instruction. For us, 
our correspondence courses present 
great opportunities. So after all, the 
question is not so much one of, ‘‘Is it 
worth while?’’ but rather one of, 
“‘Shall we or shall we not avail our- 
selves of a great opportunity?’’ Thus 
far we have not taken full advantage 
of that opportunity. 
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The Regular—A Citizen on Detached 


Service 
By Colonel E. G. Peyton, 9th Infantry 


HE National Defense Act of 
June 3, 1916, as amended by 
GW) the Act of 1920 provides ‘‘that 
the Army of the United States shall 
consist of the Regular Army, the Na- 
tional Guard, while serving in the serv- 
ice of the United States, and the Or- 
ganized Reserves, including the Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps and the Enlisted 
’ This amended act 
vives recognition to two civilian com- 
ponents, but there is yet a third civil- 
ian component con- 





Reserve Corps.’ 


after calling upon Congress to pro- 
vide from the unorganized reserve re- 
placements for vacancies existing in 
units and to authorize such additional 
units as the emergency may require. 
In this amalgamation, so much of the 
mass as may be trained will be inter- 
posed for protecting and time gaining 
purposes between the enemy and the 
greater mass that must yet be clothed, 
equipped, trained and made ready to 
fight. In any emergency requiring 

great expansion 








taining the remain- 
ing man power of the 
nation, the unorgan- 
ized reserve, which is 
available for military 
service when Con- 
gress recognizes the 
necessity for its use 


discharged 


return to 


Soldiers about to be 


Army should be given 
appropriate instruction 
to aid them on their 
civil life 


units, either of the 
Regular Army or Na- 
from the tional Guard that 
have reached through 
eareful peace train- 
ing, a high state of 
efficiency, will deteri- 
orate through expan- 








and provides the leg- 
islation for ealling it to the colors. 

In the past the Regular Army was 
composed of citizens who were trained 
as soldiers to fill a definite place in a 
fighting unit. The regular organiza- 
tions were expanded for war and were 
trained to fight throughout the emer- 
geney as units composed of Regular 
soldiers and officeered by Regular of- 
ficers. Additional strength required 
to win our former wars was provided 
by eitizens who elected to serve in vol- 
unteer organizations, apart from the 
Regular Army. 

In our next emergency the three 
components of the Army will unite 
their strength for combined effort, 





sion to the very low- 
est state of efficiency, due to the ne- 
cessity of transferring key officers and 
men to wherever their services may be 
most needed, and of filling original 
and ‘new vacancies with a prepon- 
derance of untrained officers and men. 
These increases and expansions will 
eventually result in a grand eivilian 
army with the best trained units on 
outpost, and the remainder feverishly 
working to attain suitable proficiency 
for battle. 

The primary reason for existence of 
the Regular Army is the necessity for 
having trained officers and men avail- 
able to impart military knowledge and 
instruction to the other components, 
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Service 





and to assist in the merging, expan- 
sion and training of the civilian armies. 
It seems eminently proper and more 
with the Act of 1920 that 
we give more recognition to the fact 


consistent 


that the recruit in peace as well as in 
war ‘‘in assuming the soldier does not 
If the Regular 
Army accepts recruits as citizens on 


lay aside the citizen.’’ 


detached service for three years, it has 
a dual mission to accomplish; one of 
making a soldier out of the citizen, 
and the other of returning him to civil 
life a broader, better and more patri- 
otie citizen. 

It may be argued to the detriment 
of this thought, and with considerable 
logic that if we make a _ high 
of the 
his subsequent American 


type 
American soldier out recruit, 
citizenship, 
following his honorable discharge will 
take care of itself. Even so by assum- 
ing the dual réle of making the soldier 
and of improving the citizen, it is be- 


A —_—_____ 





lieved that the citizen’s early ent 
into the service could be made m 
understandable, 
therefrom 


and his 


made of 


depart tr 
infinitely m 
value to the nation as well as to 
individual. 

THE 


CITIZEN’S ATTITUDE ON DISCIP! 


The American citizen is born a 


reared in an atmosphere, distinc! 
All his life he has 


joyed great individual freedom. H 
earliest 


nonmilitary. 
ambition has been to be his 
own boss. He has read in school his 
tories of the glories and successes 

American armies in time of war, but 
history fails to point out any conne: 
tion between success in war and pre} 

ration therefor in peace. There is a 
solutely no chance for the average cit 
zen in the environment of Americ 

life to get any conception of the eno: 
mous and indispensable value of dis 
cipline to troops in battle. Yet when 





“There is absolutely no chance for the average citizen in the environment of Amer- 
ican life to get any conception of the enormous and indispensable value of disci- 


pline to troops in battle” 
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, citizen seeks enlightenment on this 
subject, the Regular officer has no dif- 
fieulty in explaining to his thorough 
satisfaction the necessity for many 
seemingly undemocratic requirements. 
In faet it is easy to arouse sympathy 
and interest in the Regular Army of- 
ticer’s problem as opposed to that of 
the business manager in civil life. For 
instanee, the latter selects his assist- 
ants and subordinates, pays them an 
acceptable wage, which enables them 
to provide home and maintenance for 
wife and children, offers them oppor- 
tunities for promotion and inereases in 
pay, and in return they yield coopera- 
tion, loyalty and effort in accomplish- 
ing the firm’s mission. On the con- 
trary, these same assistants and subor- 
dinates in time of war may, be turned 
over to the Army officer, who is ex- 
pected to gain their cooperation and 
loyalty, and direct their combined ef- 
fort towards accomplishing a military 
mission, When the individual’s pay has 
been reduced to a dollar per day and 
a tent is substituted for his home. 


THE ARTICLES OF WAR 


In explaining the necessity for the 
seemingly severe code of laws that 
govern the Army in the form of the 
Articles of War, it is easy to show in 
them some analogy to a factory super- 
intendent’s plans for fire, earthquake 
or other disturbance and the drills re- 
quired to insure the safety of the 
working personnel. Industrial plants 
and other civilian institutions employ- 
ing labor suspend operations in more 
or less confusion during serious dis- 
turbanees, while the Army’s real work 
begins during the most serious of all 
disturbanees—war. It naturally fol- 
lows that the code of laws that assist 


the Army through the greater emer- 
gency are given in much more detail. 

The civil code in many respects is 
equally severe and binding upon citi- 
zens as are the Articles of War upon 
soldiers, but we never have them read 
to us. Imagine the mental attitude of 
a citizen who might move from one 
municipality to another, and the mayor 
of the new municipality should have 
him brought to the court-house to hear 
read to him among others, ‘‘He who 
murders his fellow man shall wpon con- 
viction thereof be hung by the neck 
until dead.’’ The citizen of course 
would be resentful over being tacitly 
placed in a criminal class, when he 
has never had any desire or intention 
of killing his fellow man. Yet we re- 
receive the citizen into the military 
service just as crudely when we allow 
some officer or noncommisisoned officer 
to read the Articles of War to him, lay- 
ing emphasis upon ‘‘shall suffer death 
or such other punishment as a court- 
martial may direct.’’ Of course the Ar- 
ticles of War must be read to recruits, 
but they can be read and explained in 
such a way as to remove the impression 
from the recruit’s mind that he is sus- 
pected of criminal tendencies. 

In the minds of civilians, the re- 
quirements of military courtesy are the 
outstanding features of the military 
profession that are most undemocratie, 
and the idea of Prussianism in our 
Army will remain in the minds until 
these essential requirements are ex- 
plained. We need only to pieture the 
dread inspiring conditions of the mod- 
ern battlefield, when the normal think- 
ing mind of the soldier is so frittered 
away by enemy ‘‘rough stuff’’ that it 
is only 50 or 75 per cent efficient, to 
show that habits formed in peace 
training are relied upon to promote 
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control and teamwork in battle. The 
daily saluting is of infinite value in 
forming peace-time habits of respect 
for and obeisance to constituted author- 
ity, which are not broken by the hor- 
rors of battle. The necessity for form- 
ing habits to serve useful purposes in 
battle, when mental processes are lim- 
ited by perturbations is easily a logical, 
acceptable and true explanation of 
many seemingly undemocratic habit 
forming processes we must adopt in 
preparing the citizen for war. 


MENTAL ATTITUDE OF THE RECRUIT 


When we find that the true explana- 
tions of so many puzzling features of 
military training are readily under- 
stood by our friends in eivil life, we 
should exercise at least the same care 
in rendering such lucid explanations to 
the citizen, who leaves civil avoeations 
and enters the Regular Army as a 
recruit, not only to give reasons for his 
own training that he ean readily ac- 
cept and understand, but also to give 
him the reasons so clearly and logically 
expressed that he can broadcast them 
in his home community, when he re- 
turns to civil life. 


Let’s examine more clearly the 
mental attitude of the citizen who 
elects to take military training for 
three years. The citizen leaves his en- 
vironment of free democracy, arrives 
at a military post and begins to breathe 
a strange atmosphere distinctly un- 
democratic. He is impressed with the 
lack of individuality or freedom in the 
matter of dress. The business-like and 
seemingly unsympathetic attitude of 
those in authority is in great contrast 
to the attitude of his mayor, sheriff or 
other civil official whom he possibly 
helped to elect. In the training of this 


reeruit citizen, the officer undertakes 
the solution of the most interesting of 
all problems—the human engineering 
problem pertaining to the individual 
man. 
DEVELOPING COOPERATION 

This engineering problem is fre- 
quently complicated by the very hiaste 
with which instruction begins. Through 
fear, curiosity or a combination of the 
two, the recruit at first yields indiffer- 
ently and grudgingly an acceptance of 
control. Curiosity can be satisfied, 
fear reduced and control less grudg- 
ingly accepted by having the drill mas- 
ters conduct the recruits in groups to 
where the older men are undergoiig 
instruction, and there point out and ex- 
plain their mission, the ultimate object 
of their instruction. Through the in 
spiration of this visual portrayal o/ 
their mission, an early start is made 
towards changing the grudging ac- 
eeptance of control into willingness. 
Willingness is by no means strong 
enough for the accomplishment of mili- 
tary missions; it is too easily changed 
by the individual to unwillingness. So 
the leader must create within the re- 
eruit an individual impelling force that 
will change willingness to a desire to 
cooperate. But the desire to cooperate 
is yet too uncertain an attribute to in- 
sure the accomplishment of military 
missions. The leader must add loyalty 
to the impelling foree within the indi- 
vidual, converting it into eagerness to 
cooperate. Even eagerness to c0op- 
erate on the part of recruits falls shor! 
of military requirements. The leader 
has not fulfilled his mission until he 
has firmly established in the soldier « 
real determination to cooperate. This 
mission may not be accomplished in the 
six weeks allotted to recruit training. 
but it is the ultimate goal to be reached 
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“We need only to picture the dread inspiring conditions of the modern battlefield 
to show that habits formed in peace training are relied upon to promote control 
and teamwork” 


in the soldier’s development. In this 
onnection I make bold to recommend 
that the word discipline be stricken 
from the dictionary of military terms 
of the United States Army, and that 
cooperative spirit be substituted there- 
for. 

Cooperation is a word that is uni- 
versally understood. Its definition and 
meaning are open and above board; 
there is no stick or court concealed in 
any possible vagueness that can be 
thrust upon its meaning. Discipline on 
the other hand is as varied in its inter- 
pretations as the expressions on the 
faces of those who try to define it. 
Even the trained officer is inclined to 
reward the training efforts of the real 
leader with a cooperative spirit highly 
developed in his subordinates that will 


endure the rigors of campaign and 
even thrive on a battlefield charged 
with death in every form that lead, 
iron, steel and gas can be wrought by 
the destructive genius of man, whereas 
the man driver acquires a discipline 
that will not endure, but will break 
just as soon as the driving stick breaks. 
MAKING BETTER CITIZENS 

After the short but trying transition 
from civil to military, the later instrue 
tion of the citizen tends further to de 
velop characteristics in him that are 
specially valuable to the soldier, but 
these traits such as pride, patriotism, 
courage, leadership, respect, neatness, 
cleanliness, consideration of others, a 
sportsmanlike attitude, attention to 
duty and many others are equally val- 





See also “What Gave Birth to ‘What Price Glory’,” and Editorial in January, 1927, 
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uable to the citizen. There is, however, 
a training of importance that the sol- 
dier does not get but which the citizen 
should have. The flag that is raised 
over a military post at the morning 
gun and lowered with ceremony at re- 
treat seems to offer full protection 
against the active invasion of ‘‘Red,’’ 
communistie or other revolutionary 
ideas. The soldier’s uniform gives him 
like protection when he goes on pass 
or furlough. Therefore, during the cit- 
izen’s tour of military duty there are 
no opportunities offered to test his re- 
sistance to Red propaganda. While 
we may be assured that the patriotism 
and devotion to duty he develops in 
the service will offer full protection, 
yet we should prepare him not only for 
complete resistance to Red propaganda 
when he goes back to eivil life but also 
give him the ammunition to expend in 
destroying the Red influence in the 
community in whieh he resumes civil 
avocations. Instruction in current 
events with the primary object of sup- 
plying anti-Red ammunition should be 
part of the citizen soldier’s daily (ex- 
cept Sunday) instruction. While the 
citizen who completes an enlistment in 
the service is believed to be immune to 
germs of communism, still he should be 
carefully taught the dangers of such 
propaganda and be prepared to pre- 
vent actively the spread of such de- 
structive influences. 

The most careful and painstaking ef- 
fort should be expended in the early 
training of the reeruit to insure that 
his subsequent citizenship is not 
marred by the stigma of desertion. 
Desertion is a subject that has caused” 
unit commanders and the War De- 
partment considerable concern and em- 
barrassment for years, and the author 
of this article has yet no solution to 


offer. However, desertions are great- 
est among men of least service and t} js 
fact emphasizes the necessity of most 
painstaking guidance of the citizen 
over his first six months of service. 

As the citizen approaches the en 
of his detached service we find him in 
a higher state of physical development, 
and possessed of the finest soldierly at- 
tributes. Heretofore we have been 
content, at the end of the eitizen’s 
training, with the conviction that the 
soldier produced has been given such 
weapon efficiency and combined train- 
ing as to enable him to advance by 
fire and movement to where he ean 
overcome his enemy in bayonet combat. 
The soldier is now about to be returned 
to civil life possessed of this valuable 
training, but he will carry his know!- 
edge silently to his grave unless we 
give him some special additional train- 
ing in imparting it to a group of his 
fellow citizens when the need arises or 
the opportunity offers. 


THE RETURN TO THE COLORS 


For this instruction it is believed 
that the soldiers about to be discharged 
should be grouped in a special detach- 
ment for insuring their better return 
to civil life. Effort could be made also 
during this final instruction period to 
find suitable places of employment for 
such men as do not elect to reenlist. 
Purposely the voting and other at- 
tributes of citizenship have been 
omitted from this diseussion for the 
reason that they are too closely relate: 
to polities, from which the Army has 
traditionally held aloof. 

There are additional thoughts in con- 
nection with discharged soldiers, which 
would involve legislation, and which 
are offered merely for such evaluation 
as their worthiness may warrant. 
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Wonderfully trained men are contin- 
ually being diseharged by reason of ex- 
piration of term of enlistment. In ad- 
dition these men are patriotic, filled 
with unit esprit, and possessed of co- 
operative spirit of the highest type. 
In time of emergency, they will be 
among the first to return to the colors, 
but the Army wants them to tiptoe 
back to the colors during the period of 
strained relations, while depleted 
peace-strength organizations are agon- 
izing through a period of watchful 
waiting held in check by the fear that 
recruiting would complicate the diplo- 
matie situation. This agonizing period 
could be relieved to a great extent if 
it were written into the law that men 
who enlisted during a_ period of 
strained relations could have their dis- 
charges in the event war did not result. 
Not only eould we expect the old- 
timer to return under such cireum- 
stances, but each would bring a friend 
or relative. 

Another thought involving legisla- 
tion is the commutation of remaining 
Regular service into National Guard 
service in consideration of an earlier 
discharge. Soldiers are discharged 
normally by expiration of service, some 
are discharged earlier on account of 
minority concealed at enlistment and 


others are discharged by purchase for 
various reasons. It is believed that 
the Regular service could be brought 
closer to the other components and 
could be of more substantial peace- 
time service to the National Guard if 
it were written into the law that a 
Regular soldier of excellent character 
and of two years’ service could get an 
earlier start in a civil avocation by be- 
ing furloughed to the National Guard, 
for a period of time double or treble 
the time between the date of his trans- 
fer and the date of expiration of his 
enlistment, It might be of immense 
value to the man in giving him better 
affiliations and a better start in eivil 
life. It is believed that the adjutant 
general of a State would be pleased to 
have this additional means of National 
Guard recruiting and through the mili- 
tary committees of the Chamber of 
Commerce of certain cities, the new 
Guardsman could be assisted in a civil 
avocation more to his liking. The train- 
ing of the man so furloughed would be 
helpful to the National Guard, and to 
the nation’s preparedness. The big- 
gest result, however, would acerue 
from opening the doors for closer af- 
filiation and intermingling between the 
Regular service and a civilian eompo- 
nent of the Army of the United States. 


D 


The Over-Skeletonized Army 


The Army ought to be kept at its peace par, just 
as the Navy ought to be. These services represent 


permanent investments. 


They are a form of long- 


term insurance. They should not be allowed to de- 
preciate simply for the sake of slight temporary 
savings in a period of unusual prosperity —New 


York Tribune. 





Why a Dual Commission for National 
Guard Officers? 


By Colonel D. John Markey, General Staff (Inf. Res.) 


HIS much debated and gen- 
erally misunderstood subject is 
Be still perplexing many thou- 
sands of officers in both the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserves. 
Many representative National Guard 
and Organized Reserve officers have 
expressed a desire to eliminate the dual 
status of National Guard officers. 

It is generally accepted in the Guard 
that the dual commission is unneces- 
sary, as the President will, by a stroke 
of the pen, in our 


Officers’ Reserve Corps;’’ (See. 37) 
‘Any person commissioned in the Na- 
tional Gifard and recognized as a Na- 
tional Guard officer by the Secretary 
of War, may, upon his own applica- 
tion, be appointed a Reserve officer in 
the grade held by him in the Nationa! 
Guard;’’ (See. 38) ‘‘ All persons ap- 
pointed Reserve officers shall be com- 
missioned in the Army of the United 

States.’’ 
While it is true that Section 1, Na- 
tional Defense Act, 








next emergency, 


states that the Arm) 


carry out Section II, The problem of dual of the United States 
National Defense Act, eommissions for National consists of Regular 
which states ‘‘that Quard officers seems to Army, Nationa! 
when the National be solved satisfactorily Guard, and Organ- 
Guard is drafted, offi- jn recent action by the ized Reserves, includ- 
cers will be appointed Secretar y of War _ ing the Officers’ Re- 


from among the mem- 





serve Corps, the re- 





bers thereof,’’ and 

thereby commission all federally recog- 
nized National Guard officers in the 
Army of the United States, tendering 
them appointments in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

The opinion of the officers of the Or- 
ganized Reserves is based upon assump- 
tion that the Officers’ Reserve Corps is 
a part of the Organized Reserves and 
as such, its ranks should be exclusively 
reserved for the Reserve officers of the 
Organized Reserves. 

The present provisions of the Na- 
tional Defense Act eovering the dual 
status are: (Sec. 127a) ‘‘ All appoint- 
ments of officers in time of war other 
than Regular Army, shall be in the 


mainder of the Act 
requires an interpretation that the Ot- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps is the pool of not 
only all Reserve officers in time of peace 
and war, but also represents the corps 
in which all Regular officers will re- 
ceive their temporary promotions in 
time of war. It is true that several 
statements given out by the War De- 
partment immediately after the pas- 
sage of the National Defense Act, did 
confuse the proper relationship of the 
Organized Reserves and the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. These were all subse- 
quently corrected and the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps is now accepted by the 
War Department as the great reservoir 
of officers available for all three com- 
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ponents of the Army of the United 
States in time of war. There have been 
<everal attempts within the National 
Guard to develop by legislation the Na- 
tional Guard Reserve of officers as a 
distinet and necessary supplementary 
corps of qualified officers for the Guard. 
These efforts have not been successful 
and while all necessary legislation has 
been enacted to provide a National 
Guard Reserve of enlisted men, the 
Guard has to date accepted the broad 
prineiple that the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps should constitute the corps for 
all Reserve officers (including National 
Guard, when holding dual status) as 
expressing the distinction between the 
two general classes of officers, Regular 
and Reserve. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD RESERVE 


It is appropriate that consideration 
should soon be given to changing reg- 
ulations so as to provide that National 
Guard officers who have been federally 
recognized over a given period of years 
corresponding to length of service re- 
quired of Reserve officers would, by 
reason of this service, be entitled un- 
der certain limitations to an appoint- 
ment in the Officers’ Reserve Corps in 
the same grade and branch. This ac- 
tion would take care of many excellent 
National Guard officers who for one 
reason or another find it impossible to 
continue to give the necessary time to 
National Guard service and either re- 
sign or are transferred to the National 
Guard Reserve. The proper provision 
for these officers in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps to be used for mobilization 
vacancies in the National Guard will 
remove the only existing reason for the 
continuance of the National Guard Re- 
serve of officers and make more accept- 
able to the entire Guard their continu- 


ance as members of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. 

The Secretary of War, in a decision 
published in 1921, announced that for 
a National Guard officer to be avail- 
able for immediate duty upon a draft 
of the National Guard, it would be 
necessary for him to have a Federal 
commission. This decision was prob- 
ably based upon the fact that no draft 
act could draft the State officers as 
such, since the commission of these 
State officers in Federal offices is con- 
tingent upon the will of the President. 
It is further true that when the Na- 
tional Guard is drafted, the officers 
whose appointments are the preroga- 
tive of the President can not be drafted 
as the enlisted men and, while the 
President can tender appointments to 
them in their grade and branch, it is 
optional with the individual officer to 
accept same. It, therefore, could be 
possible that the Government would 
have a unit without its officers, whereas 
if they held a Federal commission in 
time of peace, the President or War 
Department would simply order them 
to active duty under their Reserve 
commission with their drafted National 
Guard organization. 


COMPLEX STATUS OF NATIONAL GUARD 


It is always necessary to keep in 
mind the complex status of the Na- 
tional Guard which, under the National 
Defense Act, is organized under the 
militia clauses of the Constitution in 
which the States reserve the right to 
appoint the officers, and even when the 
Guard is ‘‘ecalled’’ to duty within the 
continental limits of the United States, 
such as their service on the Mexican 
Border, the governors still retain the 
right to appoint all officers and fill all 
vacancies. This apparent barrier 
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against properly qualified officers has 
been successfully cleared by the Fed- 
eral standards which have been estab- 
lished by the National Defense Act of 
1920 for the qualification and promo- 
tion of National Guard officers and 
whereas this has always been the great 
weakness of our State troops througlh- 
out our country’s entire history, its 
operation today has proved that our 
present policy on this subject is not 
only workable, but sound. If this ac- 
tion had been taken by our forefathers 
in the first National Defense Act in 
1792, or at any subsequent period, and 
been accepted by the States, it would 
have made possible for all our wars a 
corps of efficient State officers, and in 
addition thereto there would have in- 
evitably been maintained satisfactory 
State troops. This is an important 
point that is overlooked in ‘‘Upton’s 
Military Policy of the United States.’’ 
This establishment of standards for of- 
ficers of the National Guard by the 
Federal Government and its acceptance 
by the States is simply another demon- 
stration of the genius of our form of 
government in that there has been 
found a way to solve this problem of 
qualified State officers which is obvi- 
ously the keystone in maintaining effi- 
cient State military organizations, or 
our present National Guard. 
Following the decision of the Secre- 
tary of War, the National Guard at its 
convention in New Orleans in 1922 took 
steps to encourage the acceptance of 
these Reserve commissions and in con- 
sidering this subject decided to request 
a change in Section 38, that they might 
receive a commission in the Army of 
the United States, instead of having 
their commission in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps. The War Department of- 
fered at the Denver Convention of Na- 


tional Guard in 1923, to accomplish 
this by a regulation. This was not 
satisfactory to the National Guard and 
a special general staff committee was 
appointed that fall to prepare a proper 
change in law. The Reserve officers of 
the Organized Reserves, on duty on the 
General Staff, then requested that al! 
Reserves also be given commissions in 
the Army of the United States, and 
the present Section 38, National De- 
fense Act, was then framed, approved 
by all concerned and enacted into law. 


ARGUMENTS LAST YEAR 


The argument during the last year in 
the National Guard has been that Na- 
tional Guard officers should be ap- 
pointed as well as commissioned in the 
Army of the United States. This was 
to be done by amendment of Section 
127a, National Defense Act, by chang- 
ing same to read ‘‘that all appoint- 
ments in time of war shall be in the 
Army of the United States,’’ instead 
of as it at present reads ‘‘in the Ofi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps.’’ Those advane- 
ing this change have overlooked the 
fact that this would require the set- 
ting up by legislation of another corps 
of officers as it would be necessary to 
have their appointment in some dis- 
tinet corps that is provided by law. It 
might be done by changing the law to 
read: ‘‘All appointments in time of 
war shall be in Officers’ Reserve Corps 
or National Guard Reserve Corps.”’ 
This would appear to be superfluous as 
the purpose of both corps of officers 
would be the same. The National De- 
fense Act is designed to provide a 
harmonious National Defense and it 
would appear logical to expect all offi- 
cers to hold their Reserve or Federal! 
commission in the same corps. 

The importance of the Reserve com- 
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mission to the National Guard officer is 
erveatly over-estimated. It would ap- 
near that in some quarters it is re- 
‘erred to as more important than their 
ederal recognition. This is in error 
and gives eause to a large part of the 
present misunderstanding. The Fed- 
eral recognition is the all-important 
factor to the National Guard officer 
and his eorresponding Reserve com- 
mission is simply an incidental corol- 
lary. The law provides that a Reserve 
commission may be issued in the same 
vrade and branch as the Federal recog- 
nition and eoterminus with same. The 
securing of Federal recognition by a 
National Guard officer requires an ex- 
amination by a board of three officers 
appointed by corps area commanders 
and there is further provided by regu- 
lations all the necessary requirements 
to insure proper standards and quali- 
fications. The Federal recognition of 
the National Guard provided for in the 
National Defense Act makes logical a 
dual status for National Guard officers, 
as there is already provided in Section 
73 a limited dual status in the pre- 
seribed oath for National Guard offi- 
cers in which the officer swears to obey 
the orders of the President of the 
United. States. 


PERCENTAGE HOLDING RESERVE 
COMMISSIONS 


The present administrative machin- 
ery set up for securing Reserve com- 
missions by the National Guard has 
not been satisfactory and there have 
also been a few federally recognized 
officers who have been denied their Re- 
serve commissions by reason of unsatis- 
factory services while formerly in the 
Federal service. This condition, to- 
gether with the fact that the whole sub- 
ject of dual commission is not under- 


stood by the officers of the National 
Guard, is responsible for only about 65 
per cent of the National Guard officers 
federally recognized holding Reserve 
commissions. Several States, however, 
even under present conditions, have 
practically all of their officers holding 
Reserve commissions. 

There is no question under the law 
of an officer receiving his Reserve ap- 
pointment if it is shown that he has 
had no previous service. It is also 
proper that if an officer has had previ- 
ous Federal service the facets concern- 
ing this service should be examined and 
if sufficient to reject for Reserve ap- 
pointment, should be equally sufficient 
to bar Federal recognition. 


RECENT CHANGES IN POLICY 


The Secretary of War has recently 
approved the following changes in 
policy regarding the administration of 
the present dual status provisions au- 
thorized by law: 


Prior to Federal recognition of any 
National Guard officer who has had 
Federal service, the Chief of Militia 
Bureau, will consult the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the Army as to whether or not 
there are any records on file in the 
War Department unfavorable to the 
appointment of the officer in question 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

In the event that the Chief of Militia 
Bureau, obtains unfavorable reports 
from the Adjutant General, and the 
Chief of Militia Bureau still wishes to 
extend Federal recognition, all of the 
papers in the case will be referred by 
the Adjutant General to the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G-1, for preparation of 
suitable recommerdations for decision 
of the Secretary of War. 

Where the Chief of Militia Bureau, 
reports a change in status of federally 
recognized National Guard officers who 
hold appointments in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, such officers will be ten- 
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dered appointment in the same grade 
and section corresponding to their Na- 
tional Guard commissions. 

A new form will be issued by the 
Chief of Militia Bureau, which will 
contain both the application for Fed- 
eral recognition and for Reserve ap- 
pointment. 

Necessary instructions will be issued 
by the Adjutant General of the Army 
and the Chief of the Militia Bureau 
directing that the tender of the Reserve 
appointments as well as the return of 
the oath of office be routed through the 
Chief of Militia Bureau, the corps area 
commander and the office of the State 
adjutant general concerned. 

All federally recognized National 
Guard officers holding five-year ap- 
pointments in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps will be tendered commissions in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps under the 
provisions of Sections 37 and 38, Na- 
tional Defense Act, as amended, at 
once, and regulations will be amended 
accordingly. 

Whenever a member of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps is commissioned in the 
National Guard of the State and fed- 
erally recognized, he will be tendered 
an appointment in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps under the provisions of Sections 
37 and 38, National Defense Act, in 
the grade he holds in the National 


Guard without further application }ut 
he will be informed of the conditions 
under which his new commission is 
issued. 


It is possible, in my opinion, to prop- 
erly solve this dual status problem by 
the administrative action authorized 
by the Secretary of War, and since the 
National Guard has expressed itself in 
a series of successive national conven- 
tions as desiring a commission in the 
Army of the United States, which is 
only an evidence of an appointment in 
the great pool of Reserve officers, and 
since it makes more certain the use of 
National Guard officers when the Na 
tional Guard is drafted into Federal 
service, it would appear from the above 
estimate of the situation that while 
such appointment and commission may 
not be absolutely necessary, they are, 
nevertheless, desirable, and the best in- 
terests of our National Defense would 
be served by having every federally 
recognized officer of the National 
Guard holding a Reserve commission 
by being appointed in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps and commissioned in the 
Army of the United States. 


D 


Public Sentiment 


Public sentiment is everything. With public senti- 
ment nothing can fail; without it, nothing can suc- 
ceed. Consequently he who molds public sentiment 
goes deeper than he who enacts statutes or pronounces 
decisions. He makes statutes and decisions possible 
or impossible to be executed—Abraham Lincoln. 








The Air Corps and the Infantry 


By First Lieutenant David L. Hardee,’ 24th Infantry 


HE enactment of laws by the 
last Congress to encourage 
2s commercial and military avia- 
tion offers the Infantryman an oppor- 
tunity to strike a balance sheet on the 
turn of affairs and to ponder on the 
question of how this new element in 
warfare may affect the organization 
and taetical employment of his arm. 

Of all the branches and arms of 
national defense the Infantry is less 
disturbed than are most others by the 
advent of aireraft as a means of wag- 
ing warfare. Of course, there are some 
advocates that are so 
enthusiastie about air 





undecided, and probably will remain 
so until the new developments are 
again thoroughly tested in battle. 

It is natural that these controversies 
should arise, as nothing is born into 


the world without pain, and a part of 


the pain of the birth of a new method 
of waging war comes to those branches 
and arms that are supplemented and 
sometimes replaced by the new method. 
Whenever a new means is produced, a 
certain period of time must elapse be- 
fore the best method of cooperation 
with the other arms can be worked out 

to a satisfactory con- 





clusion. With the in- 





forees as to predict 
that in future wars 
the Infantry may not 
have to come into 
contact with enemy 
Infantry. But while 


Most of the demoralizing 
effect of airplane at- 
tack on ground troops 
can be overcome by 
appropriate training 


troduction of a com- 
bat foree working in 
the air, changes in 
the strategy and tac- 
ties of land and sea 
forces were made 








there may be isolated 
eases where the 
doughboy will not come into action— 
when issues are for the control of ele- 
ments other than land—such cases, if 
they ever occur, will be rare. 

The relative merits of aircraft and 
surface ships in the open sea are still 
being tested in this country and Great 
Britain, but the ultimate outcome is 
still obseure. Aireraft enthusiasts 
declare that they have driven the cap- 
ital ship, the navy’s backbone, from 
the surface. The navy denies this 
aspiration with no little warmth. The 
struggle between the coast artillery, 
antiaireraft services, the cavalry, and 
aireraft as to their relative values is yet 


necessary and can be 
expected to continue 
to be made. The expediency of adapt- 
ing ourselves to these developments is 
beyond question. The problem is to 
ascertain just what changes in organi- 
zation, weapons, and methods meet the 
requirements of the times. 

No matter what strategical and tac- 
tical changes may be made by the in- 
troduction of new weapons and meth- 
ods, certain basic principles of combat 
and methods of operation remain un- 
changed, among them being the fol- 
lowing: 

The army exists on the land be- 
cause that is the natural habitat of 
mankind, and therefore the army will 
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always be the principal means of in- 
flicting the will of one nation upon the 
other, because it alone can destroy the 
enemy’s field forces, oceupy his terri- 
tory, and force him to terms. The 
basic arm of the land forces will always 
be the Infantry, and is the only branch 
endowed with the power to seize and 
hold terrain, and oeeupy the enemy’s 
country. By use of tools and obstacles 
it is enabled to entrench itself so 
deeply, and by weapons to defend it- 
self so securely, that nothing less than 
a stronger or more skillful force of 
correspondingly organized arms can 
drive it from its position or rout it. 
Even the airplane with all its power 
and speed in flight is dependent upon 
the Infantry to prevent hostile forces 
from overrunning its airdromes. 
Armed forces exist on the sea in the 
form of navies, but cannot live on the 
water for many days without return- 
ing to land bases for repairs and sub- 
sistence. Their mission in time of war 
is not so much the destruction of hos- 
tile navies, as it is to control certain 
portions of the sea, to destroy the 
enemy’s sea communications, and to 
maintain friendly communications, In 
fact, as recently stated by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the navy is impor- 
tant only as it may influence events on 
land. The navies of belligerent nations 
might meet and entirely destroy each 
other, and yet the result would be 
negligible unless it affected something 
happening or to happen on land. 
Armed forces can maintain them- 
selves in the air for only a few hours, 
after which they must return to the 
land or the surface of the water for 
refueling, repairs, and supplies. When 
on land they are dependent upon land 
forees for supply and protection, and 
upon water upon the navy for mainte- 


nance. Hence, when an airplane is 1): 
in flight, its offensive and defensi\» 
powers are nil, and it becomes more a 
liability than an asset to the forces 
operating it. Of course, all arms have 
limitations, and in spite of the limita. 
tions of aircraft it is safe to predict 
that in the next conflict of magnitude, 
the Infantry with its related arms ani 
the air corps will be the major forces 
All other arms and services will be aux 
iliary to them. The question of pre 
dominanecy among the major arms wil! 
vary according to the needs of the oc 
easion and the relative importance of 
the rél. ach is to play in the operation 
as a whole. However, the Infantry wil! 
usually be the predominating arm, and 
the one to which others will pay the 
role of auxiliaries. 


RECENT LEGISLATION AND COMMERCIAI 
AVIATION 


The passage of laws by the last Con- 
gress encouraging aviation is the most 
substantial recognition yet accorded by 
the country to the fact that a branch of 
national defense, rather than merely a 
new weapon, has come into existence. 
The aim of these enactments is to con- 
tinue aircraft development along lines 
already begun in the Army and Navy, 
and to place commercial aviation on 
such a basis that in time of war it may 
furnish the fertile soil from which may 
spring a greater air power. 

This development of commercial 
aviation is a most essential feature to 
the growth of our air power. Beside 
training pilots and mechanics before 
the emergency for them arises, it tends 
to develop our airplane industries to a 
point where the output of factories can 
quickly supply war needs. At the 
time the United States entered the 
World War, the output of our airplane 
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factories was negligible. The almost 
absolute lack of facilities to turn out 
airplanes in quantity production, and 
the government requirement to adver- 
tise for and aecept low bids, were re- 
sponsible for the fact that our airmen 
had to depend largely upon our allies 
jor the airplanes used overseas. Will 
these conditions prevail when we face 
another national emergency? Since 
legislation has removed the evil of 
foreed acceptance of the lowest bid in 
the purehase of aeronautical equip- 
ment, the answer to this problem lies 
entirely in the expansion of our infant 
aireraft industry to a prod: ‘on ¢a- 
pacity that will enable it to meet 
war needs. The inerease in the pro- 
duetion eapacity depends upon the 
stimulus given to commercial aviation, 
which it is hoped will keep our lim- 
ited number of small factories alive 
and expanding in time of peace. 

The 1925 estimate of the war plans 
industrial division on the production 
of airplanes showed that by working 
two eight-hour shifts for twenty-five 
working days per month, it would take 
our airplane factories in time of war 
two years to inerease their output to a 
point where they would eatech up with 
and fill service needs. It is anticipated 
that the encouragement given to com- 
mercial aviation will make future esti- 
mates more cheerful reading than that 
of 1925, and that this problem will in 
a few years cease to exist. 


ARMY AIR LEGISLATION 


Some essential features of the new 
legislation affecting the operation of 
aireraft by the U. S. Army, not already 
mentioned are: It provides a five-year 
building program to furnish 1,800 new 
airplanes; it increases officer personnel 
from 900 to 1,514, and enlisted per- 





sonnel from 9,760 to 16,000, all during 
the next five years; and it specifies the 
age of airplanes to be used for combat 
purposes. Unquestionably the larger 
part of the officer increase will come 
from transfer from other branches. 
The law specifically provides for the 
transfer of 403 second lieutenants; a 
number no doubt will come from the 
cadets now at the Military Academy, 
some from flying cadets, and others 
from the enlisted ranks of the present 
Air Corps. It can therefore be seen 
that the increase in personnel will not 
vitally affect the Infantry. 

Coincident with the passage of the 
law, the War Department announced a 
new training policy that will do a great 
deal towards bringing about a closer 
mutual cooperative spirit between the 
other branches and the Air Corps. This 
provides that all officers who desire it 
may have ten hours’ aerial experience. 
It further prescribes the air courses to 
be given in all service schools, and ar- 
ranges for an annual exchange of stu- 
dents between the service schools of 
other branches and of the Air Corps. 


AIR CORPS ORGANIZATION 


These changes do not effect the basic 
organization of the Air Corps, which 
is divided according to types of air- 
eraft into lighter-than-air and heavier- 
than-air branches, and according to 
types of missions into the observation 
air service and the air foree. The 
air foree is further divided into pur- 
suit, attack, and bombardment avia- 
tion. The principle underlying the or- 
ganization and training of all air units 
is based on the fundamental doctrine 
that they exist to assist ground troops 
in gaining decisive successes. Obser- 
vation air service is the branch that 
exists to serve the immediate needs of 
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ground forces, hence its organization 
and assignment to ground units is un- 
changed. The division air service is 
still an integral part of the Infantry 
division. Corps and armies still have 
air service, and in the same propor- 
tions, as one of their organic parts. 
These observation squadrons, being a 
part of the organization of ground 
units, are under the tactical control of 
the unit commander. Hence we find in 
the divisions and corps that the name 
division air service and corps air serv- 
ice is retained with no changes in these 
units. In the army and the general 
headquarters reserve the organization 
is practically unchanged, but the Air 
Corps troops thereof are spoken of as 
army air forces and general headquar- 
ters air forces because these air units 
contain forces other than observation 
air service. 

The basis of organization of observa- 
tion air service is the squadron of 13 
airplanes. One squadron is assigned 
to the division. The corps has an as- 
signment of two squadrons and a 
group of four balloon companies, while 
the army has a group of four squad- 
rons as one of its organic parts. 

Aerial observation has already 
caused changes in Infantry operations, 
and many of these changes are yet in 
their formative period. First, it has 
almost entirely eliminated opportuni- 
ties for large tactical surprises, in 
which Infantry fighting plays the 
greater role. During the World War 
the Infantry was compelled to make 
most of its reliefs under cover of dark- 
ness to prevent detection by hostile air- 
planes and to avoid consequent attack 
or harassment while so engaged. It 
also adopted the use of many forms of 





camouflage. In future operations th. 
observation airplane will force the |), 
fantry to very largely avoid daylight 
movements, and to make them under 
cover of darkness even in rear areas. 
For these reasons, assembly points and 
training, recreational, and concentra- 
tion areas will be farther to the rear. 
Many types of camouflage will be used 
in stabilized situations, and in open 
warfare it will be employed more than 
is now anticipated for concealment of 
bivouaes, trains, and accompanying 
field pieces. 
THE AIR FORCE 


It has already been stated that ac- 
eording to types of missions the air 
force is divided into pursuit, bombard- 
ment, and attack branches.? The basis 
of their organization is the squadron o/ 
25 airplanes, except in bombardment 
where 13 are operated by the squadron 
personnel. 

Pursuit aviation which includes the 
destroyers of hostile aircraft, has as 
its aim the control or domination of the 
air. Control of the air exists when 
friendly airplanes operate practically 
unmolested by hostile air forces, while 
hostile airplanes usually have to fight 
to perform their missions. In the 
meantime ground forces are insured 
maximum protection from observation 
and from air raids. Control of the air 
is only a relative term; it is extended 
only over certain areas, and its dura- 
tion even then is fleeting in nature. 
Domination of the air does not insure 
that some hostile aircraft will not oc- 
easionally fly over our lines. Pursuit 
aviation can no more prevent this than 
a supremacy in artillery can prevent 
oceasional enemy guns from firing into 
our sector. 





*For detailed descriptions and tactics of aircraft, the reader is referred to “Air 


Warfare,” by Major 


. C. Sherman, A. C.— 
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Latest Type American Army Pursuit Plane 


This Curtiss machine is capable of 175 miles an hour on the level, and over 300 
miles per hour when diving 


In order to gain control of the air 
pursuit aviation has three distinct 
roles; offensive, defensive, and protec- 
tive. No matter what its réle may be 
in any type of operation, its combat 
methods are always those of the of- 
fensive. The success of pursuit avia- 
tion in controlling the air is a vital 
factor to the operation of other air 
forees and of all ground troops. With- 
out such control, Infantry suffers max- 
imum harassment from hostile ob- 
servation and attack. The effect of 
pursuit aviation on the operation of the 
Infantry is like that of morale; when 
we have it we do not know it, but 
when we are without it we are in a 
bad way. 


BOMBARDMENT AVIATION 


This branch’s heavy bombs, from one 
thousand to four thousand pounds, are 
for use where mining effect is desired, 
such as on armored seacraft, heavily 
fortified places, and for blowing deep 
craters in important lines of communi- 


eation at critical places. The lighter 
bombs are for use against targets 
where lateral rather than depth of ex- 
plosive effect is desired, such as on 
cities, industrial centers, communica- 
tion lines, and cantonment areas. 

The present doctrine for the em- 
ployment of bombardment does not in- 
clude its use for the harassment of In- 
fantry troops, except in emergencies 
where more suitable types of aircraft 
are not available. Infantry troops 
will no doubt come under its fire when 
they are in the vicinity of bombard- 
ment targets. Should one of the re- 
mote missions of bombardment be made 
effective—that of terrorizing the civil 
population and crushing the morale of 
the people back home—Infantry pos- 
sessing a highly delicate and sensitive 
state of morale would soon feel the re- 
sults of such deterioration. However, 
a new doctrine is being formulated for 
the employment of this arm—that of 
using it to thicken and deepen the zone 
of artillery fire preparatory to the In- 
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fantry’s attack. In such cases it will 
become one of the Infantry ’s most pow- 
erful auxiliaries on the battlefield. 
This doctrine is gaining ground be- 
cause of the fact that it is necessary, 
in order to gain a decision, that every- 
thing of any power be used on the main 
battle ground. 

The idea of using bombardment air- 
planes for the rapid transportation of 
troops from one portion of the battle- 
field to another in order to effect tac- 
tical and strategical surprises has not 
developed because of the more prom- 
ising use of this branch for other pur- 
poses. 

ATTACK AVIATION 


Attack aviation, the youngest branch 
of the air force, being organized to 
harass hostile ground forces, delay 
enemy operations, and destroy person- 
nel and light matériel, by use of ma- 
ehine guns, small cannon, and light 
bombs, will no doubt influence Infan- 
try operations. The extent of its ef- 
fect will in a large measure depend 
upon the duration and intensity of the 
blows it delivers against Infantry col- 
umns, bivouaes, and trains, and upon 
the success met in developing weapons 
and methods for combating low-flying 
aircraft. The violence of these attack 
blows depends upon the armament of 
the airplanes ised, and the snecess 
with which they loeate and fire upon 
proper targets. The two latter factors 
are dependent upon cooperation with 
other branches of the air corps and 
with ground troops. 


ARMAMENT OF THE ATTACK AIRPLANE 
The armament of our present attack 
airplanes consists of .30 and .50-caliber 
machine guns, and 25-pound frag- 
mentation bombs. Aviators prefer the 
certainty of a large number of shots 


from machine guns to the uncertainty 
of a very few from a small cannon on 
each sortie. Hence the idea of earry- 
ing artillery on the airplane has give 
way to that of machine guns ani 
bombs. Armor has also been alan. 
doned because of factors of speed and 
maneuverability, which airmen gen- 
erally prefer to rely on, to carry them 
quickly out of the danger zone. 

We can best judge attack aviation })) 
looking over the progress made in it hy 
our Air Corps, and reasonably sup- 
posing that other nations are keeping 
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Diagram showing the relative position 
of the six frontal machine guns on an 
attack airplane. Note four guns are 
mounted on the wings and shoot clear 
of the propeller, while two mounted 
on the engine hood, one of which may 
be a fifty caliber, are synchronized to 
deliver their fire between the blades 
of the propeller 


abreast. Our attack was organized as 
a separate branch towards the end of 
the World War, when the airplanes 
were armed with two .30-caliber frontal! 
and two rear machine guns, and wit! 
bombs little more powerful than hand 
grenades. The airplanes had a speed 
of searcely 100 miles per hour and 
a working radius of little more than 
110 miles. Now our attack group is 
equipped with machines that carry 
from four to six frontal and two rear 
machine guns, as well as ten 25-pound 
fragmentation bombs. The speed, ma- 
neuverability, and working radius of 
the airplanes employed have also been 
increased. 

Each airplane has the same machine 
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wn fire power as does our Infantry 
machine gun company, but the fire ean 
he delivered only in relatively short 
bursts, and for this reason only from 
400 to 600 rounds of ammunition per 
eun are earried. Of these six frontal 
cuns two are mounted on the engine 
hood and are synchronized to shoot 
through the propeller. One of these is 
» 50-ealiber to be used against tanks, 
railroad trains, motor convoys, and the 
like. The four frontal guns are loeated 
on the upper and lower wings, and 
shoot clear of the propeller. These may 
shoot directly to the front or their lines 
of fire may be harmonized at any de- 
sired distance. The consensus of opin- 
ion among aviators is that for attacking 
columns on the ground it is best to have 
all guns shooting straight to the front, 
for the central guns have the effect of 
driving the troops from the center of 
the road to the ditches, where they 
come under the fire of wing guns. 

The ideal equipment for which our 
attack squadrons are working is an air- 
plane with the fire power of a machine 
gun company, with a eruising speed 
of from 125 to 140 miles per hour, and 
a working radius of from 300 to 400 
miles. Developments are constantly be- 
ing made, and it will not be surpris- 
ing if a part at least of these ideals 
are attained and put into execution 
before hostilities come again. 


TACTICS OF ATTACK AVIATION 


For the most part the tacties of 
attack aviation is based on the delivery 
of blows against ground troops from an 
altitude of less than a thousand feet. 
This is because aviators found during 
the World War that airplanes flying at 
low altitudes were comparatively safe 
from antiaireraft artillery and from 


hostile pursuit attacks. Squadrons of 
25 attack airplanes, or even larger for- 
mations, may fly at high altitudes to 
cross hostile lines, but will break into 
small formations and attack their tar- 
gets from low altitudes. These blows 
are delivered with the airplanes either 
in line or column formations, depend- 
ing upon the nature and location of the 
targets engaged, 

All types of aircraft will be econ- 
stantly on the lookout for targets 
against which the blows of attack avia- 
tion can be delivered with greatest 
chances of success. On account of its 
mobility this new arm ts a powerful 
weapon in the hands of the com- 
mander. The ideal target against 
which it will be employed is a column 
on the march, whether it be Infantry, 
Cavalry, or Artillery. Animal-drawn 
and motor convoys and railway troop 
trains also make good targets. It is 
always the endeavor of attack aviation 
to catch moving columns at critical 
places; that is, where there is little 
opportunity to seek protection in de- 
ployment, to take cover, or advantage- 
ously to use the weapons of the ecol- 
umn. Landing parties—where small 
boats or lighters are used to move 
troops from transports to the shore 
line—streams, and river crossings, 
bridges, mountain passes, and roads 
through marshes and defiles offer such 
opportunities. 

The principal object of such attacks 
against Infantry is usually the delay 
of hostile columns under circumstances 
where time and space factors are of 
vital importance, and where advan- 
tages gained by a proper use of them 
may mean victory, or the success of 
the particular operation. These air 
raids will not prevent the Infantry’s 
marching, but will in most cases serve 
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Multiple, single trigger, 50-caliber anti- 
aircraft machine gun mount 


to retard its progress because it will be 
compelled to halt and return the fire, 
take cover off the roads, or adopt open 
formations along the roadsides and in 
adjacent fields, and under such cir- 
eumstances will move with difficulty in 
the original direction. 


EFFECT ON INFANTRY ORGANIZATION 
This type of warfare has not yet 


been employed long enough to antici- 
pate fully its effects upon Infantry 






























has been used the moral effect 
weighed the actual damage done. H: 
ever, much of this moral effect 
disappear with the proper training 
troops to withstand attacks of 1 
character. 

It is certain, nevertheless, that so: 
changes in Infantry organization a) 
methods of movement will appear. ‘| 
first change in organization will 
doubt result from studies and ex). 
ments that are being conducted in ty 
application of fire from Infant: 
weapons intended to prevent hostil: 
airplanes from firing at troops fron 
low altitudes, The adaptability of t!, 
rifle and automatic rifle for this pu 
pose was discussed in a recent issu 
of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. Just what 
type of automatic weapon is best fo: 
the purpose of supplementing the fir 
power of the rifle and automatic rifle 
is not yet determined. There are thre: 
prospective weapons for this use: th. 
.30-cealiber machine gun, the .50-ealibe: 
machine gun, and the 37-mm. auto 
matie antiaircraft gun. 

Should a machine gun be used fo: 
this purpose, it would have to 
adapted by improvements in _ the 
mount, to make it a high-angle weapon 
eapable of all-round fire. And a 
mount will have to be provided on 
which the gun will remain ready for 
fire even when being transported 01 
when accompanying troops on_ thi 
march. The duration of an airplan 
attack upon troop columns from thi 
time the aircraft comes into sight unti! 


ee es 


operations.* In most cases where it it has delivered its blows is so shor' 











* For other recent articles appearing in the INFANTRY JOURNAL on Infantry and air- 
craft, the reader is referred as follows: Infantry and Aircraft (Nov., 1925), Action of 
Attack Aviation (Feb., 1926), Infantry Antiaircraft Firing (March, 1926), Infantry’: 
Defense Against Combat Aviation (June, 1926), Infantry-Air Service Maneuvers (Aug., 
1926), Provisional Antiaircraft Platoon Tested (Sept., 1926), Joint Infantry-Air Corp 
Problem (Oct., 1926), The Infantry-Air Corps Team (Oct., 1926), The Rifle and Auto 
matic Rifle as Antiaircraft Weapons (Dec., 1926), Antiaircraft Protection for Infantr) 
(Dec., 1926), Antiaircraft Machine Gun Mount (Dec., 1926).—Ep1Tor. 
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it it necessitates carrying weapons 

such a position that they can bring 
fre upon the attacker almost the in- 
stant that identification has been 
made. 

For use as a weapon to defend In- 
fantry against hostile low-flying air- 
craft, the .30-caliber machine gun has 

u advantage over the .50-caliber gun 
in respect to mobility. However, the 
50-ealiber has a superior effect at 
higher altitudes, and is more destrue- 
tive to matériel at all altitudes. 

The 37-mm: automatic antiaircraft 
gun promises success. Its rate of fire 
is approximately 120 rounds per min- 
ute, and the shell detonates on contact 
with airplane fabrie. With such a rate 
of fire a single piece can sometimes fire 
pon each single airplane in a forma- 
tion. It is not at all unlikely that 
gun will replace the .50-cali- 
ber machine gun for use against low- 
flying aireraft and tanks in those units 
whose primary mission is antiaircraft 
defense, such as the antiaircraft regi- 
ments of the Coast Artillery. 

As regards Infantry’s defense in this 
respect, due consideration is being 
ziven the question of what weapon is 
the best for Infantry purposes, and 
as to just what proportions these 
should be ineluded in the Infantry or- 
ganization. Experiments are now be- 
ing eonducted along this line. The 
consensus of opinion is that at least 
two automatie weapons are necessary 
for the protection of each Infantry bat- 
talion, with some additionally for the 
protection of regimental and division 
units and trains. Just what type of 
organization, whether one regimental 
unit or three battalion units, should 
handle these weapons, and whether 
they shall be motorized or animal 
drawn, will be determined by experi- 
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ments which will likewise bring out 
some interesting phases of their proper 
tactical disposition and employment. 

All Infantrymen are agreed upon 
one point in this connection, namely, 
that whatever weapons are adopted for 
the defense of the Infantry columns 
and trains, should be operated by In- 
trymen, Some European nations have 
already modified their organizations to 
include two antiaircraft machine guns 
in each Infantry battalion. 


EFFECTS ON INFANTRY MOVEMENTS 

Aircraft operations are not likely to 
bring about changes in the organiza- 
tion of rifle units, as the principal 
introduced for combating 
them will not be a part of rifle com- 
panies. However, training methods 
are being developed for the use of 
rifles and automatic rifles against low- 
flying aircraft, as well as in the con- 
duct of these units when threatened 
by attack. 

Movement of Infantry troops will 


weapons 





German Machine Gun, Model 1908, 
With Antiaircraft Tripod Mount 
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be affected as well as the types of for- 
mations used. The restriction of move- 
ments of large units to night operations 
has already been discussed. In cases 
where attack aviation delivers its 
blows on troop columns and bivouacs 
by day and night, the effect will be a 
reduction in mobility. 

Heavy artillery fire prevents the In- 
fantry from maneuvering in dense for- 
mations so long as it is in range of field 
pieces. Machine gunning and bomb- 
ing from airplanes will greatly deepen 
the combat zone in this respect, though 
the formations will not have to be as 
open as they must he to prevent ex- 
cessive casualties from artillery fire. 
Even in areas where attacks from hos- 
tile airplanes are not numerous or 
frequent, the threat of it will cause a 
greater interval between Infantry 
units while on the march and in biv- 


the more difficult are the commande ’s 
problems of control. One of the fac. 
tors that will enter into the selection of 
routes of march by daylight wil! he 
cover from aerial observation and at- 
tack. 

In the future much more attention 
will be paid to methods of camouflage, 
cover, and concealment from airplanes 
than was the ease during the World 
War. More pains will be exercised in 
communicating with friendly observa. 
tion airplanes, and to prevent wn- 
trained riflemen from shooting at them 
Work is now being accelerated in deve! 
oping methods of combating low-flying 
hostile airplanes, and while the intro 
duction of the airplane as a means o| 
waging war will no doubt impose some 
hardships and changes on the Infantry, 
nevertheless these modifications will do 
no more than add to its prestige as 


ouae. The more open the formation, queen of the combatant arms. 


D 


On the Proposed Disarmament Conference 

The American land and air foree constitute a threat 
to no one. They are at minimum strength; their re- 
duction has been suggested by no one as a necessary 
condition precedent to general arms limitation. This 
reduction of our land forces has been rendered pos- 
sible by our favored geographical position. I realize 
that the problems of armaments on land and in the 
air in Europe are beset with difficulties which in all 
justice we must recognize and, although this Govern- 
ment will always be ready to lend its assistance in any 
appropriate way to efforts on the part of European 
or other governments to arrive at regional agreements 
limiting land and air forces, it would hesitate to 
make specific proposals on this subject to European 
nations.—Exrtract from President Coolidge’s message 
to Congress on February 10. 
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German War Doctrines and Plans 
By Lieutenant Colonel J. M. Scammell, Infantry, Cal. N. G. 


HE development of the German 
doctrine of war and the se- 
Se quence of German war plans 
are much simpler to follow than those 
of Franee.t In Germany we find an 
unbroken tradition springing from the 
wars of Frederick the Great and the 
writings of Clausewitz based upon 
his analysis of Napoleonic warfare. 
Clausewitz, who was adjutant to the 
Prince Royal of Prussia in 1806, 
founded the Kriegsakademie in 1818, 
where he labored and taught until 
his death in 1831, when his works, 
still unrevised, were 
given to the world. 





witz’s doctrine lay in his emphasis 
upon the moral factor in command: 
upon the will of the leader, rather 
than upon the finesse of his intellect ; 
courage, especially moral courage, was 
what really counted. In his study of 
the wars of Napoleon it was not the 
schemes of maneuver that impressed 
him. It was, as he himself expressed 
it, Bonaparte’s determination ‘‘to 
bring about a decision by a single de- 
cisive battle.’”’ This, according to 
Clausewitz, Napoleon did by march- 
ing straight against the enemy with 
all his forces united. 
In reality, however, 








They created a pro- 
found impression 
upon the study of 
war, especially in 
Germany. 
Moltke, who was 


Von Schlieffen’s last 
words were: “The 
Right Wing! The Right 
Von Wing! Strengthen 
the Right Wing!” 


it is to be doubted if 
Napoleonic strategy 
was quite as simple 
as all that. 

But, while Clause- 
witz and his disciple 





chief of the Prussian 


von Moltke stressed 





General Staff from 

1857 to 1888, was a faithful disciple 
of Clausewitz as well as a deep stu- 
dent of the wars of Frederick. After 
von Moltke there were but three 
chiefs of staff: Von Waldersee, from 
1888 to 1891; von Schlieffen succeeded 
von Waldersee, and was chief of staff 
from 1891 to 1906, when he was suc- 
ceeded by von Moltke the Younger, 
in control until 1914. 

Throughout this entire period the 
basie conceptions of Clausewitz domi- 
nated thought in the German army. 
The chief characteristic of Clause- 


the strategical offen- 
sive, both agreed that tactically the de- 
fensive was the stronger form. And, 
although in this belief too the Prussian 
General Staff followed its great teach- 
ers,? it appears to have been quite gen- 
erally understood that this view was of 
mere academic interest in view of the 
actual situation confronting Germany. 
The defensive presumes that time is on 
the side of the defender; but, es- 
pecially after the Franco-Russian alli- 
ance, time was on the side of Ger- 
many’s most probable enemies; there- 
fore it was vital that Germany seek 





*See INFANTRY JOURNAL, October and November numbers of 1926, for discussion of 


french war doctrines and plans.—EDITOR. 


*See the German General Staff publication, “Der Schlachterfolg.” 
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a quick decision; and that could come 
only through a prompt, aggressive 
and sustained offensive, every energy 
being devoted to the gaining of a de- 
cisive battle regardless of the tactics 
involved. 


CHANGES IN THE ART OF WAR 


The basic changes in the art of war 
since the beginning of the 18th Cen- 
ury were, (1) the increasing ability 
of states to place in the field and 
mantain there ever larger numbers, 
and, (2) the ever increasing volume, 
range and accuracy of fire. From 
scores of thousands, armies grew to 
hundreds of thousands by the end of 
the 18th Century; in the 19th Cen- 
tury, millions could be placed in the 
field and supplied and maneuvered. 
Armies marched on wide fronts. This 
seemed to diminish seriously if it did 
not forbid personal control by the 
commander-in-chief. Because he could 
not be as well informed as his subor- 
dinates of the situation immediately 
confronting them, because he could 
not think for all his corps or armies, 
because, even if he could, it was im- 
possible to form a judgment in time 
and to issue appropriate orders, how- 
ever much abler than his subordinates 
the commander-in-chief might be, it 
was necessary to allow them a wide 
area of ‘discretion and a far greater 
degree of initiative. This, of course, 
due to misunderstandings or to diver- 
gent views on how war should be 
waged, involved the danger of dts- 
obedience. Hence we have the growth 
of the theory of ‘‘doctrine.’’ A second 


precaution against a possible failure 
to act in harmony lay in the pre-ar 
ranged plan of operations. This 
volved of necessity an aggressive of 
fensive plan. If the plan were purel) 
defensive it could not very well be 
arranged in advance, sincé it would 
be imperative that the army conform 
to the acts of the enemy. It was only 
by gaining at once the initiative and 
by forcing the enemy to conform to 
it that a plan of operations could be 
justified.* A third factor demanded 
an offensive doctrine: on account of 
the size and costly armaments of mod 
ern forces, their maintenance in the 
field imposed a heavy financial burde: 
upon the government. Every day of 
war enormously increased the cost 
The best interest of the state de- 
manded a brisk and decisive cam- 
paign. For these reasons, therefore, 
von Moltke insisted upon an imm: 
diate and resolute offensive aiming at 
the early destruction of the hostile 
armies. 


THE TACTICAL DEFENSIVE 


But von Moltke did not overlook 
the advantages which modern arms 
confer upon the tactical defensive. 
It was in view of this fact that he 
believed that the frontal attack could 
not be decisive. The main effort must 
be directed against the flanks. There 
fore his scheme involved an advanc: 
on a broad front with the reserves 
echeloned in rear of the flanks. 

Tn all this von Schlieffen, who was 
an admiring disciple of von Moltke 
concurred. The mobilization on 4 





* There is made here a distinction between a “War Plan” and a “Plan of Operations”; 
the “War Plan” including a plan of mobilization and of concentration and alternativ: 
projects depending upon the situation; it contains in it a flavor of the defensive atti 


tude and a 


ater measure of flexibility; whereas the “Plan of Operations” must be 


offensive and rigid, ignoring for the time the enemy actions, 
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iad front, the concentric march and 
e delayed concentration he admired 
s the most perfect maneuver that it 
was possible to achieve. That von 
\loltke ‘failed so often to achieve it 
lid not shake von Schlieffen’s confi- 
dence: if Sadowa was only a 25 per 
‘ent ‘‘Cannae,’’ in the eyes of Count 
Schlieffen the responsibility rested 
squarely upon the shoulders of the 
subordinate commanders; they were 
incapable of comprehending and ap- 
preciating the ‘‘kolossal’’ conceptions 
of their chief; they had not his reso- 
lute courage, and when they should 
have been marching on a wide front 
to another ‘‘Cannae,’’ they became 
possessed of an overdeveloped in- 
stinct of gregariousness and, by a sort 
of psychological capillary attraction, 
drew together for mutual comfort and 
support. This occurred again in 
1870: instead of approaching the 
French frontier in parallel columns, 
the armies narrowed their front and 
attacked along one quarter that which 
von Moltke had contemplated. In one 
army no less than four army corps 
advaneed on the same road. From 
the standpoint of pure theory there 
may be as much that is admirable 
in the scheme of Moltke as Schlieffen 
believed; but wars are waged by men 
who still have imperfections, and it 
is apparent that it required for com- 
plete success a far greater measure 
of training than even the meticulous 
Prussians had achieved. There was 
a pre-arranged plan; but even the in- 
considerable activity of the French 
generals of that day was sufficient to 
disarrange it. There was a doctrine; 
but it was not followed. Initiative 
was given to subordinates; but they 
abused it, 


However, the faith of von Schlieffen 
was strong. Following in the foot- 
steps of his eminent predecessor, he 
too adopted the prearranged plan of 
operations: the line of battle formed 
on the base of concentration with 
strong, reinforced flanks. The per- 
sonal intervention of the commander- 
in-chief during the execution of the 
**set piece’’ was suppressed, or at least 
confined to the issuing of general ‘‘di- 
rectives.”” Subordinate commanders 
were allowed wide powers in carrying 
out the general plan. The mechanical 
following of the schedule was to be 
assured by the excellence of the origi- 
nal design and by the vigor with 
which it was executed. 


VON SCHLIEFFEN’S IDEAS 


The considerations which had in- 
fluenced von Moltke appealed with 
additional force to his successor. 
Armies had increased even more in 
numbers, with a corresponding in- 
crease in cost of maintenance. Also 
the alliance between France and Rus- 
sia with its menace of war on two 
fronts demanded more than ever a 
swift and decisive victory. It was 
no longer enough to defeat the armed 
forces of a nation: they must be 
utterly destroyed. The battle as von 
Schlieffen conceived it was called the 
‘‘Battle of Annihilation.’’ Hence it is 
only natural that the chief of the Prus 
sian General Staff should turn for a 
model to the classical example of such 
a fight: to the Battle of Cannae. He 
wrote that, ‘‘The hostile front should 
not be the object of our main attack; 
it is not against it that large forces 
should be massed or reserves concen- 
trated: the essential is to attack the 
flanks.”’ 
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This is the maneuver of Cannae. 
There Hannibal deploying a mere 
sereen opposite the Roman center, re- 
inforeed his wings and so enveloped 
and destroyed the Roman legions. 
From this dramatic suecess—and ap- 
parently from it alone—von Schlief- 
fen derived his dogma of war. To 
deduce an entire doctrine from one 
special case, ignoring those particular 
factors which contributed to the suc- 
cess, is a dangerous procedure. And 
there were at Cannae other factors 
besides the particular maneuver. Op- 
posed to the veteran Carthaginian 
mereenaries stood a Roman militia; 
only partly trained, the Roman troops 
were massed to give the necessary 
cohesion, particularly in view of the 
presence of the redoubtable Numidian 
horse of the Carthaginians. But this 
massing purchased stability at the 
expense of mobility; while on the side 
of Hannibal, cohesion as well as flexi- 
bility was attained through training 
and experience. There was, moreover, 
the contrast between the commanders 
themselves: on the Roman side the 
rash valor of a Varro; on that of the 
Carthaginians, the subtle understand- 
ing of a Hannibal. The one knew 
how and was capable of maneuver- 
ing: the other knew little and cared 
little for such refinements, and could 
not maneuver if it would.‘ 

Von Schlieffen’s explanation of von 
Moltke’s repeated failure to achieve a 
‘‘Cannae’’ in 1866 and 1870 is not 
econvineing. In 1870 in the engage- 


ments on the frontier the failure was 
complete. The Cannae of Metz was 
no Cannae at all: one of the essentia| 
characteristics of a Cannae is a 
nitely pre-arranged plan of maneuvy, 
whereas the disaster of Metz was 1} 
consequence of the direct opposite : it 
was the result of a complete mis 
understanding of the situation by von 
Moltke, remedied only by the ind 
cision and delays of Bazaine. The in 
adequacy of the French tacties com 
pleted the tragedy. To a consider 
able degree much the same thing may 
be said of the Cannae that was Sedan 
Reginald Kann has with fine irony ex- 
pressed it in these words: ‘‘Mac 
Mahon undertook to correct the errors 
of the German leaders by herding his 
army into a triangle whose sides were 
each about four kilometers long. 
There, between the Meuse and the 
Belgian frontier, von Moltke found 
. a striking justification of his 
doctrine.’’ If battles of other types 
have in the past brought success, or if 
victories have been won by a pene- 
tration of the center, these facts von 
Schlieffen discreetly ignored: they 
would have damaged his thesis and 
cramped his style. However, these 
defects did not prevent ‘‘Cannae’’ 
from enjoying a vast popularity in the 
German army. If Clausewitz has been 
called its Bible, ‘‘Cannae’’ may well 
be called its Koran.5 ‘‘In the ‘Krieg- 
spiels,’ at the annual maneuvers, after 
giving each order,’’ says Kann, ‘‘each 





*It seems to the writer that it is well worth bearing in mind in this connection that 
Hannibal, neither before or after the Battle of Cannae, confined himself to this particu- 
lar maneuver: his was too profound and delicate an understanding to allow himself so 


to circumscribe his own liberty of action. 


We may note also that while Napoleon re- 


peatedly, almost invariably, followed the spirit of Cannae, never once did he reproduce 


its form. 


*The difference may be said to be this: more follow the precepts of the Koran than 


read it; whereas more read the Bible than follow its precepts. 
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isked uneasily if he had acted accord- 
ing to the principles of von Schlief- 


en. 
‘‘CANNAE’’ INADEQUATE AS A DOCTRINE 


Cannae as an historical example is 
of great value; but as the sole basis 
of a doctrine of war it is inadequate. 
The maneuver can be effective only 
inder certain conditions: generally 
nly when the enemy is unwilling or 
unable to maneuver; while against an 
alert, skillful and mobile enemy it 
vives little assurance of success. Once 
committed to deployment under this 
scheme, it is practieally impossible to 
change or even to modify it. It adopts 
as a rule of procedure a method which 
is applicable only to special cases: 
where the terrain and superiority in 

facilitate double 
It is for these reasons that 


numbers envelop- 

ment.? 

von Bernhardi in the German army 

and General Camon in the French, 
” 


preferred the ‘‘Leuctra’’ or ‘‘Leu- 
then’’ scheme. General Camon states :* 


The maneuver of Leuthen is better 
than a Cannae maneuver reduced to a 
single enveloping foree. Practically, 
when the maneuver of Cannae with 
its two masses is launched, it is no 
longer possible to draw _ reinforee- 
ments from one to strengthen the 
other; moreover, the intervention of 
the ecommander-in-chief stationed in 
rear of the mass of maneuver ¢an re- 
tain general control. 


Von der Goltz and von Falken- 
hausen likewise preferred the Leuthen 
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scheme with its greater flexibility and 
greater opportunity for control. But 
von Bernhardi was the outstanding 
exponent of it. 
lecture before the Berlin Military So- 


As early as 1898 in a 


ciety and in the presence of the Kai- 
ser he opposed the views of Chief of 
Staff von Moltke and advoeated a re- 
turn to the methods of his Imperial 
Master’s great ancestor; and in his 
writings he continued to express these 
views, notably in his book on ‘‘ War 
Today.’’ Far from attempting to dis- 
parage the offensive character of the 
official doctrine, von Bernhardi dif- 
fered only in that he out-heroded 
Herod, claiming that the offensive and 
not the defensive was the stronger 
‘*We must 
as a special case every problem in war, 


form, saying: . study 
and see if it is not susceptible of an 
offensive solution ; and it is only when 
every effort of this kind appears to 
be useless that one is entitled to make 
a defensive decision.’’ 
THE ELASTIC OFFENSIVE 

What Bernhardi desired was that 
this resolute offensive should be elas- 
tie and subject to the control of the 
commander-in-chief. It was to this 
end, that mobility might be increased, 
that he went so far as to oppose the 
early use of reserve formations and 
any increase in heavy artillery or 
auxiliary services which might tend to 
hamper the mobility of the German 
army. Nor, immediately before 1914, 


*As Albert Vandal finely expresses it in “L’Avénement de Bonaparte,” “We may de- 
mand of history information, lessons, and examples, but never models.” 

"The German plan of 1914 is considered by General Camon to have had more of 
“Leuthen” than of “Cannae” in it. That may be true as far as the form of double 
envelopment is concerned; but the Swiss frontier fulfilled the réle of a second envelop- 
ing attack, while in the purpose, to annihilate the enemy, and in the method, by means 


of a pre-arranged maneuver involving loss 
“Cannae,”—one of the many that never ha 
“L’Effondrement du Plan Allemand,” p. 


of control by the high command, it was a 


ppened! 
13. 
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were these ideas unfamiliar through- 
out the army. The whole tendency of 
thought was unofficially in this diree- 
tion: to rely upon quality rather than 
upon quantity; upon the highly 
trained young troops of the active 
army led by the cadre of professional 
officers; and, after a short period on 
the defensive pending the completion 
of concentration, to take a swift and 
ruthless offensive with all forces 
united. But, whether German officers 
preferred a Cannae or a Leuthen, the 
frontal attack was condemned by all: 
to attack fiercely, to envelop one or 
both flanks, to push home the attack 
with resolution, and to sustain it with 
an indomitable spirit, this was the ac- 
cepted doctrine. Over Germany 
brooded the spirit of Clausewitz and 
that of Moltke; even in his grave the 
untiring Schlieffen labored; and the 
ideas of Bernhardi were fermenting 
in the minds of the German officers 
when at last came ‘‘The Day.’’ 


DEVELOPMENTS AFTER 1870 


After the French disaster in 1870, 
the new German Empire took all the 
precautions that seemed to be neces- 
sary or that could be devised to keep 
the new French Republic weak. Al- 
sace and Lorraine were torn from 
France, giving Germany a strong de- 
fensive frontier and one which cov- 
ered admirably a base for swift offen- 
sive operations against France. Five 
billion frances was taken as an indem- 
nity, to weaken still further the Re- 
public and to swell the German war 
chest. Finally, in 1872, the ‘‘Drei 
Kaiser Bund’’ was formed and Em- 
peror William I, Emperor Franz Josef 
and the Tsar Alexander II held fre- 
quent conferences. France appeared 


to be humiliated, dismembered, jsp 
lated and weakened beyond any rea 
sonable hope of a speedy recovery. 

Nevertheless so rapidly did the vi. 
tality of the French people reassert 
itself that by 1875 von Moltke de- 
manded immediate war against her in 
order to repair the German errors in 
judgment. In 1872 the Republic 
adopted sound organic military laws. 
By 1874 money had been found to 
equip the army with modern weapous 
and the ambitious fortification pro- 
jects of General Sere de la Rivieres 
had been adopted. This record was 
not at all bad for a convalescent. But, 
as annoying as it was to Germany, 
Bismarek refused to indulge in wan- 
ton aggression: rumor had it that 
Russia refused to permit the war 
However that may be, it was evident 
by 1878 that Russia’s adherence to the 
‘Drei Kaiser Bund’’ was no mor 
than nominal; and in 1879 a formal 
and secret treaty, offensive as well as 
defensive, was concluded between the 
German Empire and the Dual Mon 
archy: Russia could no longer be 
counted upon as a friend; therefore 
she must be taken into account as a 
possible enemy. 


VON MOLTKE’S CHANGE OF PLAN 


Von Moltke at first had counted 
confidently upon a swift offensive in 
the West to destroy the French arm) 
before it could concentrate. But as 
early as 1875 it became apparent that 
the French could concentrate by the 
end of the tenth day and would tak 
considerable punishment. By this time 
the ‘‘Drei Kaiser Bund”’ had run its 
course and the fortification plan of 
General de la Rivieres was well under 
way. Von Moltke turned to the East- 
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ern front for a decision. His reasons 
were impressive. The frontier in the 
West was narrow: only one-fourth the 
width of the Russian frontier. It was 
for this reason as well as on account 
of the natural obstacles, easier to de- 
fend. He eould count upon the lines 
of the Vosges, the Saare (Saareunion- 
Forbach) the Rhine and, if necessary, 
the Main. The Russian frontier, on 
the other hand, was broad and wide 
open, with no military obstacles of a 
serious nature to contend with. The 
Russians could concentrate only about 
200,000 men within a fortnight, while 
even by the 26th day only partial 
mobilization could be achieved. The 
Germans, on the other hand, could 
mobilize fully on the Eastern frontier 
within 10 days; while their Austrian 
allies could put some 500,000 ad- 
ditional troops in the field within 15 
days. Therefore von Moltke’s plan 
was to defend in the West and attack 
in the East: concentrating in East 
Prussia and attacking toward the 
lower Narew while the Austrians 
struck toward Lublin to avoid the de- 
fenses along the line of the Vistula 
(see map on next page). 


VON WALDERSEE ALTERS MOLTKE’S PLAN 


This plan was retained until von 
Moltke’s term of office expired; and 
even then it was retained with only 
unimportant modifications by his suc- 
cessor von Waldersee. The latter, 
recognizing that the rainy season and 
the period of thaw in the spring cre- 
ated conditions altogether unfavor- 
able for serious military operations, 
proposed to adhere to von Moltke’s 
plan only if the season of the year 
made it advisable. He also shifted 
the concentration farther East. In 





one form or another, therefore, this 
plan was in effect until 1891. How- 
ever, with the passing of von Moltke 
came a radical change in policy if not 
of plan: the budget for fortifications 
began to increase rapidly: in 1889 it 
went up by 175 per cent, and between 
1889 and 1900, by 200 per cent. The 
mighty fortified areas of Metz-Thion- 
ville, Strasbourg, Gruentrage and Neu 
Breisach were created. 


VON SCHLIEFFEN CHIEF OF STAFF 


The decade of the Nineties brought 
other changes. The French army con- 
tinued to improve. It now possessed 
a magazine rifle, steel-and-concrete 
forts, strategic railways, an educated 
officer personnel and an increasingly 
strong offensive spirit. Whatever the 
myths the Prussian General Staff al- 
lowed itself to believe in, the popular 
German belief in the decadence of the 
French was not one of them. In 
August, 1892, came the military agree- 
ment with Russia, followed in March, 
1894, by Russia slipping a solitaire 
upon the third finger of Marianne’s 
left hand. 

Germany now had to plan definitely 
for a war on two fronts. Von Schlief- 
fen was chief of staff. His object was 
to bring about a war of annihilation. 
The situation on the Eastern front did 
not appear to him to be as favorable 
for his purpose as that on the West: 
Russia’s mobilization was slow—too 
slow to enable him to bag the army 
as a whole within a reasonable period ; 
it would take Russia from 40 to 50 
days to complete concentration; there 
was the danger that it would not wait 
to be bagged, but repeat the maneu- 
ver of 1812. But the German nation 
and the military situation impera- 
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tively demanded a swift decision. Von 
Schlieffen did not propose to go on a 
long military parade across the 
steppes and tundras of Russia, march- 
ing to the music of a Russian band. 
He turned to the West for the reali- 
zation of his dream of a Cannae. 
There too he encountered at first 
insuperable obstacles, as the sketch 
of his first plan on this page will show. 
But these difficulties were probably 
made in Germany and not in France; 
representing what he could do rather 
than what he wanted to do. The plan 
called for the concentration of six 
armies on the line St. With-Treves- 
Saarebruck - Saarebourg - Strasbourg, 
and one army echelonned in rear of 
the right between Durren and Call. 
With the French right resting on the 
Swiss frontier, the double envelop- 
ment was not feasible; but there ex- 
isted the gap of Charmes toward the 
French right and the gap of Stenay 


beyond their left. Since von Sellj 
fen was not a stupid man, and sin 
he is considered by competent judg»: 
to have understood the technique 
his business, when he planned delily. 
ately to walk into two traps set f. 
him by the French we must conelu. 
either that he thought he could ge: 
away with it or that he had no bett« 
alternative. 

Reginald Kann surmises that 1) 
German government of that partici 
lar period was less liberal than its 
successors, taking a very narrow and 
rigid stand against the policy of vio 
lating its pledged word and repuidi 
ating its obligations of honor. |) 
that as it may, it cannot be charge: 
that such scruples stood long enoug)h 
in the way to bring the gray hairs 
of von Schlieffen in sorrow to the 
grave. Von Bulow became chancellor. 
Perhaps it was that he was less timid 
than his predecessor; or, perchance 
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Yon Schlieffen’s First Plan for the 
Advance into France 


Von Moltke’s Plan (1879) for Advance 
into Russia 
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——=— German Position After 
22 nd. Day 


——— German Plan of 
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it was that in 1900 there was little 
danger of a protest being made, ef- 
fectively: Great Britain had her 
little embarrassment in South Africa 
which absorbed her attention and her 
resources; while Russia had other fish 
to fry in the Far East. At any rate, 
be these things as they may, the real 
question became, not whether neutral 
territory should be invaded or not, 
but only which country could most 
profitably be selected as the victim. 
All fingers pointed away from Swit- 
zerland, and toward Belgium. Swit- 
zerland is a country which not only 
is adapted to a strong defense, but it 
is inhabited by a people who are in- 
clined to give that defense a pe- 
culiarly sturdy quality. Moreover, 
communications by way of Switzer- 
land would be not only longer but 
far more restricted. It did not promise 
swift movements for the German 
army or permit the use of the high 


Von Schlieffen’s Second Plan (1905) for the Advance into France 


quality of surprise. In short, it was 
more likely to supply embarrassments 
than facilities. 


THE ROUTE THROUGH BELGIUM 


Belgium, on the other hand, pro- 
vided the shortest, quickest, and 
easiest route to Paris or to the rear 
of the French army. The country is 
not suited to a protracted defense. 
The artificial obstacles were not of 
first rate importance or numerous; 
while the Belgian army of 1914 was 
not in a position to compensate for 
the other deficiencies in defense. An 
abundance of excellent roads and a 
bountiful provision of railways in all 
directions beckoned alluringly to the 
Prussian General Staff. In that effi- 
cient organization it was not the cus- 
tom to overlook details; and the con- 
trast between a country whose pri- 
mary if not sole economic asset is 
scenery and one whose assets include 
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a rich agriculture, flourishing indus- 
tries and a healthy commerce was one 
that appealed to those practical sol- 
diers. At any rate, no particular 
genius was required to decide which 
country should have the discomfort 
of playing host to the mighty German 
army. 

At first the plan of von Moltke con- 
templated a breach of faith in a rela- 
tively mild form: the invasion was to 
be confined to the south bank of the 
Meuse. But here, almost certainly, 
there is to be seen the fine Italian 
hand of statesmen: the generous and 
whole-hearted nature of Schlieffen is 
not in it. For assuredly, if there is 
any one feature which characterizes 
his art it is that of simple grandeur. 
If he had been a painter he would 
have done murals and not miniatures. 
Had he been a sculptor he could not 


Von Moltke’s Concentration and the Execution of the Plan in 1914 





have carved cameos: he would have 
made great sphynxes. His final plan 
is impressive in its simple majesty. 
Von Schlieffen was a true artist. H: 
wrought with the destinies of millions 
of men. 

THE RIGHT WING 


Better than words, the tables which 
follow the article and the sketch maps 
on these pages will show the nature of 
his plan and the character of the 
modifications made by his successor. 
In the former the marching flank was 
made powerful enough to overlap or 
brush aside any resistance that might 
have been offered, and to have hedged 
the French armies about, driving them 
into a corner to total destruction. 
This is the essential feature of the 
plan; and it is said that as he lay 
dying, von Schlieffen’s last words 
were: ‘‘The Right Wing! The Right 
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Wing! Strengthen the Right Wing!”’ 
It was not strengthened. It was 
weakened. The tables will show to 
how great a degree this was done; 
and the reader may judge for him- 
self according to his information and 
his military judgment in how far this 
was justified. The subject is contro- 
versial both in Germany and abroad. 
But in judging the matter one must 
bear in mind that in this world all 
is change. The growth in size and 
power of the French and Russian 
armies together with the decrease in 


the number of divisions which von 
Moltke had available in 1914 called 
for some modification. On the other 
hand one cannot overlook the irreso- 
lution of von Moltke in August, 1914, 
when we come to consider the charge 
made that he had neither the vision 
nor the foree of character to adhere 
to the naked and brutal simplicity of 
von Schlieffen’s plan. He was, per- 
haps, among those ‘‘good generals’’ of 
whom Napoleon spoke when he said: 
‘‘There are many good generals in 
Europe, but they see too many 
things.’’® 














Forces Schlieffen Moltke 
Army Corps, active... 23 25 
Army Corps, reserve... 12% 14 
Total divisions... 72 82 
Deductions 












Fortresses (divisions)... 0 3 
Eastern Front 
(divisions) ................... 0 9 
Kiel Canal (divisions) 0 2 
Total 0 14 
Available for Western 
Front 

DORI satis cus 72 68 
Landwehr Brigades.. 26% 22% 
Ersatz Brigades... 32 17 
Cavalry Divisions... 10 10 


DISTRIBUTION ON WESTERN 
FRONT 


Right Wing 
Divisions . iia. Yt’ & 


Tabular Comparison of the Schlieffen and Moltke Plans 


Landwehr Brigades... 22 11 
Ersatz Brigades... 32 0 
Cavalry Divisions a. . 7 
Left Wing 
Divisions .............. 9 (5)' 16 
Landwehr Brigades 4% 10% 
Ersatz Brigades 0 17° 
Cavalry Divisions a 3 


*Two corps, or 4 divisions were, if the 
situation permitted, to be drawn from the 
left wing and transferred to the right. 

*The 17 brigades of Ersatz were divi- 
ded, according to Kann, between the 5th 
and 6th Armies: therefore they were dis- 
tributed between the right and left wings; 
but no information is available to the 
writer concerning the proportion allotted 
to each. 





THE FIGURES USED ANI) THEIR 
SOURCES 

Without special facilities it is not a 

simple matter to check the various sets 

of figures given by different authors. Some 


*In the book “Warfare,” Colonel Spaulding quotes the saying that for a Cannae 









two things are needed: a Hannibal and—a Varro. With his plan, with his resources, 
under his own leadership and unless the French had a general infinitely his superior, 
it does appear that von Schlieffen must have succeeded. Under a lesser man the Ger- 
mans missed their mark. It may be observed that radical doctrines both in Germany 
and in France produced similar results: a reaction to the other extreme coupled with 
the curse of irresolution: . “Offensive 4 Outrance” resulted in the Battle of the 
Frontiers: “Cannae” ended in a “Marne.” One may reflect that there are in reality 
three kinds of Cannaes: first, there is the Cannae of Hannibal; then there is the 


—— happens by accident; finally, there is the Cannae that does not hap- 
pen a ls 
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base their calculations on the army corps; 
others use the division; sometimes calcu- 
lations are on the basis of the number of 
divisions in an army; while at other times 
the number of corps in a territorial group- 
ing according to the assigned mission is 
the method followed. Some writers in- 
clude only first line formations; while 
others include also Ersatz. Nor is it a 
simple mathematical~ problem to reduce 
these various totals to a common denomi- 
nator: German corps might have 3 di- 
visions instead of 2; while a reserve corps, 
normally of 2 divisions, might be com- 
posed of only one. 

A word about the sources. While many 
authors have written on the subject here 
treated, they generaly rely upon two main 
sources: Reginald Kann and General von 

















both use von Kuhl; but, whereas Camo, 
takes him second-hand through an artic’, 
by Lieut.-Col. Lemoine in the “Bullet 
Belge des Sciences Militaires” for Jul, 
1920, General Douchy translates his ma 
terial directly from the latest edition of 
von Kuhl’s book. Reginald Kann is an 
experienced military historian whose train 
ing and career would lead one to expect 
honesty and accuracy. Moreover he 
said to have spent some time after the 
war in close association with the most in 
portant German actors in the drama 
Moranville uses von Kuhl also, in addition 
to Kann, Foerster and Freytag-Loring- 
haven. The professional soldiers gen 
erally have some thesis to uphold. In 
general, therefore, when criticism fails to 
— a doubt, I have relied on Reginal:! 

ann. 





COMPARATIVE TABLES 


Kuhl. Camon and Douchy, for example, 
Right Wing 
Author Cav. Bgs. 
Divs. Divs. Lw. 
Kann .. - nitapdaa, = 7 22 
Douchy .................. ae 7 16 
Camon . sznccal an 7 16 
Comments: The total number of first 


line divisions available on mobilization 
was 72 Infantry divisions, 11 Cavalry di- 
visions and 26% Landwehr brigades. 
Kann’s figures check. However, in the 
second line von Kuhl mentions 8 corps of 
mobile Ersatz, although thereafter he 
speaks only of 6 and the other 2 disappear 
permanently. Now let us call this 12 di- 
visions: this added to Douchy’s 80 gives 
92, or 20 more than were available upon 


Left Wing Total 
Cav. Bgs. Cav. Bags. 
Divs. Divs. Lw. Divs. Divs. Lw. 
9 3 4% 72 10 261% 
9 80 (10) 20% 
10 3 4% 71 10 2014 















mobilization, and 4 more than the total! 
even counting the 8 Ersatz corps. He has 
probably included Landsturm troops as- 
signed to “Etappen” service. Von Kuhl’s 
figures (used by Douchy) are unreliable 
not only with respect to the Ersatz corps, 
but also with respect to the cavalry: he 
mentions 8 divisions of cavalry in the 
right wing, but thereafter enumerates but 
7. For these reasons, then Kann’s figures 
will be accepted. 





D 


The Legion Defends Gas 


The American Legion fears that the protocol 
against gas will not be observed by other countries 
and we may, therefore, find ourselves in a war un- 
prepared to defend ourselves against gas attacks 
and, of course, unable at the start to reply in kind. 
In any event, this country should be the last to 
forego a type of warfare for which our industrial 
development gives us a great advantage over every 
other country in the world.—Chicago Tribune. 
















OVEL, sporting, and instruc- 
tive, if not entirely original, 
Esa was the mounted night patrol 
exereise held by the 29th Infantry at 
Fort Benning, Ga., on November 19, 
1926. Having as its objective the test- 
ing of mounted messengers of the regi- 
ment in their abilities to convey mes- 
sages, perform reconnaissance, and 
care for their horses at night under 
simulated service conditions, the sue- 
cess of the ride exceeded the most opti- 
mistie expectations. 

The success of the ride largely de- 
pended upon the 
thoroughness with 


A Mounted Night Patrol? 


By Captain Robert A. McClure,’ /nfantry 


judges was insured. Official score 
sheets were kept by the clerk at each 
station, on which riders were checked 
in and out of the station and any as- 
sessed penalties were entered. 

The route was a figure-eight course, 
with the start and finish at Gowdy 
baseball field, and with a station in 
each loop. Three outguards were pro- 
vided, each one-half mile from the 
finish. This gave four phases to the 
ride. The total distance covered was 
14.3 miles. At the two stations, as well 
as at Gowdy field, there were two 
horse judges, a clerk, 
two or more attend- 








which all preliminary 
details were ar- 


being decided upon, a 
route was selected 


over ground not too dismounted 


A successful _ training 
ranged. The distance event equally applicab le 
as a test and instruction 
for both mounted and 


ants, and personnel 
to handle the radio 
and telephone equip- 
ment. At each out- 
guard there was a 
horse judge and one 


patrolling 





diffieult for fast rid- 





ing at night. Certain 
dangerous areas, holes or washouts, 
alongside the roads or trails were con- 
spicuously marked to prevent accident. 
The instructions under which con- 
testants would ride from station to sta- 
tion were carefully prepared to insure 
clarity, brevity, and completeness. In- 
structions for each rider, with the 
necessary maps, were placed in separ- 
ate envelopes bearing the contestant’s 
number. Instructions for each phase 
were assembled to be turned over to 
the judge at the starting point of that 
particular phase. Water for mounts 
was provided at each station. Proper 
inspection of mounts by competent 


attendant, but no 
communications per- 
sonnel. While stations and outguards 
were not conspicuous, there was no at- 
tempt made to conceal them. A red 
lantern was displayed at each of these 
points. 

Contestants assembled at Gowdy field 
at 7 p. m. and were given general in- 
structions to the effect that all routes 
followed the roads or clearly defined 
trails; that judges at each station 
would inspect mounts and any found 
not to be in condition to proceed would 
be eliminated, the rider being required 
to lead back to the starting point; that 
the attendants at each station would 
act as horse holders and grooms if so 





* Assistant Instructor in horsemanship at the Infantry School. 
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desired by contestants; that any contes- 
tant who dropped out for any reason 
must report this fact to the judges at 
the starting point; and finally that no 
assistance was to be received by any 
contestant on penalty of elimination. 

Three contestants started at the same 
time, each on a different phase of the 
same figure-eight course. They were 
followed at intervals of three minutes 
by another group of three riders, and 
this procedure was continued until all 
had started. 

Each contestant was furnished an 
identification card which constituted 
his pass. He was required to have this 
eard initialed at each station and out- 
guard to which he reported. 


START TO STATION A 

To get a clear picture of the ride 
we will follow contestant number 1 
around the course, remembering that 
each contestant followed the same 
course but did not perform each phase 
of the course in the same order. At 


the start rider number 1 was given 
verbally the following instructions: 


Go to and through Block 23 and out 
the Lumpkin Road. About 200 yards 
after you cross the narrow gauge rail- 
road you will see a road leading to the 
left (east). This is the Cloverleaf Road. 
Follow it for one mile where you will 
see a station. Move at the rate of 8 
miles per hour from here to this sta- 
tion. Report to the station commander 
that you are traveling the Brown route. 
Have your card initialed and receive 
further instructions from the station 
commander. Any questions? 


The names used were all familiar to 
the contestants. The verbal instrue- 
tions were repeated as many times as 
the individual rider desired. Arriving 
at station A his card was initialed and 
the time of arrival noted thereon. Pen- 





alties were assessed for improper gai: 
ing (one point for each 15 seconds 
ahead of or behind the authorized 
time), and these penalties were im. 
mediately communicated by radio or 
telephone to Gowdy field. 


STATION A TO STATION B 


The rider was then given an envelope 
which contained written instructions, 
and a portion of the Fort Benning fire- 
control map on which were marked two 
unknown points X and Y and also sta- 
tions A and B. These four letters were 
the only marks added to the map. The 
written instructions with the map were 
as follows: 

Here is a Fort Benning map. You 
are now at A. Go to points marked X 
and Y via the water tanks on Ebbert 
Hill and via Singleton Hill. Reeon- 
noiter the road junction at X and Y, 
within 100 feet of each road junction 
is a night patrol sign. Write a mes- 
sage to the C. O., 29th Infantry, stat- 
ing what is on each sign. Report to 
station B on your map; turn in your 
message; have your card initialed and 
receive further instructions. Rate of 
march: optional. 


At the point X there was a specially 
placed sign stating ‘‘To bridge one 
mile’’ and at the point Y a sign read 
**Care for your horse.’’ 

This journey from station A to sta- 
tion B was the most difficult phase of 
the ride. The contestant had to pick 
his own routes to the reconnaissance 
points. The ground was rough, the un- 
improved roads shown were scarcely 
more than trails and many side trails, 
made by artillery tractors operating in 
this area, materially increased the con- 
fusion that was possible. 

Arriving at station B (Gowdy field) 
rider number 1 turned in the message 
required by his instructions, had his 
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Contestants in 29th Infantry Night Patrol Problem 


Upper picture shows all the contestants in the paddock the noon following the test 

with all horses serviceable. At lower left is the winner of the event, Sgt. R. C. 

Sterling, Hqrs. Co., 2d Bn. At lower right are the runners-up: 2d place, Sgt. B. L. 

Lang, Co. D; 3d, Pvt. J. R. Frances, Regt. Hqrs. Co.; 4th, Pvt. J. Sanders, Hars. 
Co., 2d Bn.; 5th, Pvt. F. W. Whitaker, Co. D. 


card initialed, and received another 
mission. Any penalties assigned were 
reported to the clerk of the station by 


the judge. 
STATION B TO STATION C 


The following written instructions 
were handed to him: 


From the post exchange filling sta- 
tion go three-quarters mile along a 
main road running south 70 degrees 
west (or magnetic azimuth 250 de- 
grees). Then turn nearly due south 
for 200 yards. Then follow the road 
generally southwest to the first group 
of houses on the north side of the road. 


Determine who lives in the first house 
on the north side of the road. Ask the 
occupant to direct you to the Red 
Diamond Road. Follow the Red Dia- 
mond Road generally south for one 
mile to a road junction. At the road 
junction take an unimproved road run 
ning generally north 50 degrees east 
(magnetie azimuth 50 degrees). Fol 
low this road until you reach station 
C where you will have your ecard in- 
itialed, reporting name of oecupant of 
the house determined above, and re 
ceive further instructions. Rate of 
march: optional. 


This phase of the ride was likewise 
difficult, not from the physical stand 
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point but from the mental, and inae- 
curate compass readings led some of 
the contestants hopelessly astray. The 
group of houses referred to above ex- 
tended on both sides of the road— 
north and south—the ones on the south 
being the first encountered, and unless 
distances were rather carefully judged 
the contestant could turn off on the 
wrong road. At the proper house an 
officer stationed there as a judge gave 
the information requested and checked 
each man who thus reported. 

Continuing on the correct route, 
number 1 arrived at station C where 
he was checked in, had his ecard in- 
itialed, and had his penalties recorded. 
He was then given another set of in- 
structions. The communications per- 
sonnel in the meantime promptly re- 
ported to Gowdy field the arrival of 
contestant number 1 and the penalties 
he had been charged, if any. 


STATION C TO OUTGUARD NO. 1 


The set of instructions received here 
consisted of a road sketch with the fol- 
lowing written instructions: 


Here is a road sketch. You are now 
at C. Go to point marked O where 
you will find a house. The occupant of 
this house has a message for you to 
deliver to outguard No. 1 (marked O 
G No. 1 on your sketch). Deliver your 
message to outguard commander and 
ask for final instructions. Rate of 
march: optional. 


At the point O an officer handed each 
man an envelope on which appeared 
the contestant’s number and which con- 
tained a message. The message was a 
plain slip of paper with an office stamp 
on it marked ‘‘satisfactory.’’ He then 
continued on his ride. 

Arriving at outguard number 1 the 
contestant turned over his message, was 


checked in and his card initialed. H 
was then given final instructions. 


0G NO. 1 TO FINISH 


These instructions were in writte: 
form and read as follows: ‘‘Dismoun! 
and lead to Gowdy field. Report your 
arrival and turn in your eard.’’ 

This leading of the horses over t}\: 
last half mile of the course served ty 
cool the mounts, and when the contes 
tants arrived at the finish the majorit) 
of the animals were in splendid con 
dition and thoroughly dried. 

Thus number 1 went around thie 
course. His route crossed the path o| 
the other contestants who were going 
in different directions, thereby neces 
sitating the conviction in his mind that 
he was following the correct course 
Yet no one route had any advantay 
over the other as all of the riders even- 
tually covered the same ground. 

As each man arrived at the finish he 
was checked in and his penalty was fiz- 
ured by deducting one point for each 
minute consumed from the time he 
started until he finished the entire 
course. Added to this time penalt) 
were others, a list of which appears 
below : 


Points 


Incorrect message 0. 50 
Illegible message . 25 
Visiting stations in incorrect or- 
ap i STE ae a, oe 
Failure to visit a station ..... 100 
Failure to visit an outguard... 100 
Failure to accomplish a required 
reconnaissance ............._ 100 
Gaiting penalty ; for each 15 sec- 
onds over or under the time 
allowed 1 


Penalties 





Any contestant who received un- 
authorized assistance, who lost the 
course completely, or whose horse was 
found by any judge to be lame or 
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otherwise out of condition, was to be 
forthwith eliminated and sent to 
Gowdy field. 

SPECTATORS 


In order that the large number of 
spectators might follow the progress of 
contestants, a large-scale map was dis- 
played at Gowdy field. On this were 
shown the routes and the instructions 
under which each contestant was trav- 
eling between stations, and where each 
reconnaissance was to be made. Ad- 
jacent to this control map was a score 
board with econtestant’s name and 
number. As his arrival was reported 
at a station, his eard was moved on the 
map to correspond to his location on 
the ground and his penalties were re- 
corded in an appropriate space on the 
seore board. 

No awards were to be made until the 
following noon, at which time all horses 
were to be shown to the judges. The 
men, whose horses were not then serv- 
iceable and in condition for any com- 
bat mission, were eliminated from the 
contest. 

On the afternoon following the pa- 
trol, all horses which had participated 
were paraded and judged for fitness. 
There was no horse found to be lame 
or unserviceable in any respect. 

The first prize, a gold wrist watch, 
was awarded to Sgt. R. C. Sterling, of 
2d Battalion, Headquarters Company. 
His time from start to finish was two 
hours and eighteen minutes, a rate of 6 
miles per hour including all reconnais- 
sances, halts, gaiting, message writing, 
checking in at stations, reading and 
digesting instructions, and leading in 
the last half mile. His penalties to- 





taled 151, of which time alone was 138 
with 13 points charged for improper 
gaiting. 

Sgt. B. T. Lang of Company D, fin- 
ished second with penalties amounting 
to 167. He received a fountain pen 
and pencil set. 

Pvt. Ist Cl. J. R. Francis of Regi- 
mental Headquarters Company, with a 
score of 179, was third and he received 
a pocket knife. 

The organization prize was a cup, 
awarded to the company making the 
best showing. It was won by Company 
D, Capt. W. A. Burress commanding. 


A VERY SATISFACTORY PERFORMANCE 


Of the 36 who started two fell out: 
one with an unmanageable horse, the 
other because he could not read his 
compass. Five were eliminated for 
getting hopelessly off the course, three 
of them on the first phase, the other 
two on the second phase. Seven were 
recalled before starting the final phase, 
not for any failure, but simply because 
they were so slow in getting around 
that they had no possible chance of 
placing. These seven were performing 
their missions correctly and were not 
considered as eliminated. Thus 80 per 
cent gave a satisfactory performance. 

The officials and spectators had only 
favorable comment for the ride and 
praised all those who completed it. 
The commandant of the Infantry 
School has expressed a desire to have a 
similar event prepared for all organi- 
zations in the garrison as well as one 
for officers. It is expected to make 
this a semi-annual event in the 29th 
Infantry. 

















HE Chief of Staff has recently ap- 
proved, as a basis for the prepa- 
ration of new equipment tables, a re- 
duction in weight of the equipment to 
be carried by the Infantry soldier. 
During the World War, the special- 
ized nature of the fighting required 
various new articles of equipment, such 
as gas masks and steel helmets. These 
articles were added to the Infantry- 
man’s load from time to time as the 
necessity therefore arose. Since the 
World War extensive study has been 
engaged in by the Infantry Board with 
a view to reducing the excessive weight 
carried by the foot soldier at the ter- 
mination of the World War. The 
studies divulged that the rifleman 
carried, including the weight of his 
clothing, approximately 79. pounds of 
equipment; the automatic rifleman 
earried 98 pounds (exclusive of the 
pistol which was carried during the 
war) and the soldier armed with a 
pistol, 62 pounds. These weights were 
excessive and affected adversely the 
mobility of Infantry. The conclusions 
reached in our own studies, that this 
weight endangered the physical health, 
were borne out by reliable tests con- 
ducted in Germany, which indicated 
that a load of 48 pounds had no ill 
effect on the health of the soldier, that 
a load of 59 pounds had an injurious 
effect on the health of the soldier when 
carried during warm weather, and that 
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a load of 68 pounds had a bad effect 
on the health and physique of the sol. 
dier and caused a gradual enfeeble- 
ment of physical endurance. 

The Infantry Board, in its studies 
to reduce the weight, endeavored to 
bring down the total load earried by 
the soldier to 50 pounds. This figure 
has been attained, practically speaking, 
in all eases with the exception of the 
automatic rifleman. The plan approved 
by the Chief of Staff has brought down 
the total weight (including clothing 
habitually earried by the rifleman to 
51.6 pounds; by the automatic rifie- 
man to 58.9 pounds and by the soldier 
armed with the pistol to 41.7 pounds 

The tendeney to load on the soldier 
and the trains accompanying combat 
organizations, all equipment and sup 
plies to provide for every contingency, 
no doubt was a reflection of the char- 
acter of the pre-World War experi 
ences of our Army. The Indian cam- 
paigns engaged in by small units, 
necessarily self-contained, due to the 
absence of roads and the consequent 
inability for reliable replenishment of 
supplies or for furnishing articles of 
equipment peculiar to different situ- 
ations ; the Philippine Insurrection and 
the campaigns in Cuba, characterized 
by a lack of suitable transportation 
facilities and a lack of roads; together 
with a meager knowledge of the im 
portance of staff control, and the conse 
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quent lack of organization intended to 
furnish the impulse of supply from 
rear to front; had created an unwill- 
ingness on the part of commanders of 
combat organizations to depend on 
trains and supply services to replenish 
supplies or to provide supplies needed 
for special situations, and consequently 
produced the tendency to carry equip- 
ment on the individual not required 
for ordinary use and to create rolling 
reserves in the trains accompanying 
the columns. This tendency, although 
affecting the mobility of Infantry to 
some degree, was held down to a safe 
limit in the Infantry due to the com- 
parative simplicity of pre-World War 
Infantry organization and armament. 


DEPENDENCE ON TRANSPORTATION LINES 


The influence of these ideas was felt. 
during the World War. The increase 
and complication of Infantry weapons, 
individual and organizational equip- 
ment, inereased the load of the Infan- 
try soldier and consequently decreased 
his mobility, but the general result was 
to make apparent thereafter the neces- 
sity of counteracting the tendency to 
carry supplies other than those at all 
times essential. The World War also 
produced a better knowledge of staff 
coordination and control; it caused a 
better understanding in the supply 
branches of the necessity of providing 
fighting troops with supplies; it taught 
the commanders of combat branches 
the possibility of reliance on supply 
branches; and it produced an under- 
standing that organization and plan- 
ning, as regard logistics, were neces- 
sary if the attention of combat troops 
was to be continuously fixed on the 
enemy. 

The knowledge that modern war, as 
we know it, is dependent on transpor- 


tation lines, with the increased ability 
to supply through improved transpor- 
tation means, such as motor trucks and 
the improved road situation, has now 
brought forth the realization that indi- 
viduals should carry only those articles 
of equipment which will habitually be 
used, that the trains accompanying 
combat organizations should cease 
carrying extensive mobile reserves and 
supplies for emergencies, and that de- 
pendence must be placed on the supply 
branches and supply lines not only for 
replenishment of supplies, but supplies 
necessary for unusual situations. 

These considerations have been recog- 
nized and are the basis for the decision 
of the Chief of Staff which, in effect, 
directs that the Infantryman will nor- 
mally earry only those articles that are 
ordinarily needed, such as essential 
articles of clothing, shelter, equipment, 
and a first supply of ammunition. Ar- 
ticles used habitually in combat and a 
limited amount of subsistence are to be 
earried in the organizational trains and 
issued in the combat zone, or when 
otherwise needed, while items intended 
primarily for replacement or for pro- 
longed combat will be kept at the rail- 
heads or, depending on their impor- 
tance, will be carried in the larger 
trains for issue as needed. 


ARTICLES TAKEN OFF SOLDIER’S BACK 


The items formerly carried on the 
person, which will now be carried on 
the trains and issued upon entry into 
the combat zone, or when needed, are: 

60 rounds of ammunition (120 
rounds for the automatic rifleman), 

Steel helmet, 

Overcoat, 

Dubbin, 

Gas mask and reserve rations. 
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These items when carried in the com- 
bat zone, it is true, will materially in- 
erease the weight carried by the sol- 
dier. However, the increased weight 
will be compensated for in part by 
dropping the pack before a general en- 
gagement is started. The new plan 
contemplates carrying at all times for 
the rifleman 40 rounds of ammunition 
and for the automatic rifleman 60 
rounds of ammunition; 60 additional 
rounds for the rifleman and 120 rounds 
for the automatic rifleman will be 
issued when needed. A recapitulation 
of the weights to be carried are given 
below. The weights are based on wear- 
ing woolen outer clothing and heavy 
underelothing and would be reduced 
considerably when the lighter weight 
articles are worn. ‘‘ Additional items’’ 
inelude articles of equipment such as 
watches, compasses, intrenching tools, 
ete., which are distributed to various 
individuals and average about 4 pounds 


per man. Armed 
Auto with 
Rifle- Rifle- pistol 
man man only 
Clothing worn and 
carried habitu- 
TT dutta ae eee 17.80 
Equipment 
common to all 
soldiers and 
carried habitu- 
ee ' ae 15.02 
Arms and equip- 
ment worn and 
carried habitu- 
ally depending 
on weapon ........ 14.85 22.14 4.97 
Additional items... 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Total carried ha- 
bitually WW... 51.67 58.96 41.79 
ADDITIONAL IN COMBAT ZONE 
Ammunition, ra- 
tions, overcoat 
issued in com- 
bat zone or 
when needed... 20.09 26.14 16.53 
Aggregate ........ 71.76 85.10 58.32 
Aggregate with- 
out overcoat........ 51 78.85 52.07 


The Infantry has been more inter. 
ested in the subject of reduction o{ 
weight carried by the individual thay 
any other branch, for, in the fina! 
analysis, the weight of each item of 
clothing or other equipment issued {,, 
the individual is transmitted to his 
feet, and upon those feet mobility d. 
pends. A few more pounds to the 
horse or to the artillery carriage may 
be immaterial, but a few more pounds 
to the foot soldier becomes many times 
magnified during the last few miles of 
a march. The reduction above indi 
cated is believed by the Chief of In. 
fantry to mark an important step in 
the continuous effort to modernize our 
Infantry and will be evident not only 
in the satisfaction of the individual, 
but in that all important character- 
istie of good Infantry, mobility. 


REDUCTION OF TRAINS 


The decision of the Chief of Staff, in 
addition to providing for a reduction 
in the equipment to be carried by the 
soldier, also provides for a reduction 
in the ammunition, rations, forage an 
fuel to be carried in the Infantry di- 
vision. The reduction of organi- 
zational equipment previously pre- 
seribed in Cireular 58, 1923, and the 
changes affected by this last decision 
of the Chief of Staff, has permitted 
a readjustment of the loads for the 
division, combat and field trains, re- 
sulting in a considerable reduction in 
the amount of transportation. For the 
Infantry component of the division, 
the following reduction in transpor- 
tation is prescribed: 74 ration carts, 
74 water wagons, 16 escort wagons, and 
3 trucks, reducing the road space for 
Infantry of the division by 2,600 yards. 

The directive of the Chief of Staff 
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rther provides for the preparation 
equipment tables to facilitate the 
rganization and the equipping of units 
r mobilization. The equipment table 
il eventually contain a complete list 
equipment belonging to an organi- 
tion and will obviate the necessity of 
tudying tables of basie allowances to 


Developments 


NEW first aid pouch recently 
A tested by the Infantry Board at 
Fort Benning has been adopted as 
standard to replace the type now issued 
to the service. Experimentation with 
view to obtaining an improved pouch 
was started in 1920, and the Infantry 
Board conducted extensive tests in 1923 
nd 1924 on several models designed 
by the Jeffersonville (Ind.) Depot and 
the Medical Department at Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa. The long axis of these 
pouches was at right angles to the 
belt, a feature unsatisfactory for In- 
fantry use for the reason that the 
length caused an awkward 
flapping of the pouch when walking 
and interfered with the wearer when 
he sat down. The Carlisle pouch was 
considered too heavy. 

Only one pouch, designed by the Jef- 


greater 


fersonville Depot, was considered in 
the last test by the Infantry Board. 
It is made of woven webbing and is 
514” long by 314” wide (the present 
issue is 3x5”) and is fastened by 
of one ‘‘lift the dot’’ 
As a result of this last test, 
the following advantages were found to 
exist in the Jeffersonville pouch over 
the present issue, which led to the adop- 
tion of the former as a standard for 
ssue: (1) It is made of a heavier 


the means 


fastener. 





determine the unit of equipment. A 
revision of tables of basic allowances is 
necessary before the equipment tables 
ean be prepared. 
are now in progress. 


Preliminary studies 
Some time will 
probably elapse before the details of 
the reduction of the equipment will be 
published to the service. 


in Equipment 
fabrie and resists dirt more than does 


the ‘‘lift the 
dot’’ fastener was found more reliable 


the present pouch; (2 





The New Toilet Kit 


Recommended by the Chief of Infantry 

for manufacture and issue as part of 

the field equipment, to be carried in 
the haversack 
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and less likely to tear away than the 
fastener on the present type pouch; 
(3) it is more durable, on account of 
the heavier fabric; (4) it is one-half 
ounce heavier, but its increased dura- 
bility was considered to offset the in- 
crease in weight; (5) a margin for 
shrinkage is allowed; (6) the weave, 
being coarser, more nearly matches the 
texture of the belt; (7) the one 
fastener was satisfactory and tended 
toward simplicity; and (8) the design 
of the fastener on the flap of the Jef- 
fersonville pouch permitted attachment 
without the aid of tools. 

Issue of the new type first aid packet 
is not contemplated until the surplus 
supply of the present issue pouch is 
exhausted. 


® 
RAINCOATS FOR THE TROPICS 


During the last four or five years 
exhaustive experiments have been con- 
ducted with a view to selecting the 
most suitable raincoat for dismounted 
troops. The tests were instituted in 
1920 and have been conducted almost 
constantly up to the present time, un- 
der widely varying conditions and in 
localities far separated. A consider- 
able difference of opinion developed 
and the problem has not entirely been 
solved even at the present time. The 
results of all these tests, however, are 
that a light weight raincoat, mounted 
and dismounted patterns, designated 
as a ‘‘raincoat, tropical’? has been 
adopted as to type for tropical wear, 
and that the present issue raincoat is 
continued as an article of issue in the 
United States, pending further tests to 
develop a material more suitable. The 
‘*raincoat, tropical’’ is to be made of 
light weight material similar in texture 
to the commercial type ‘‘ Alligator’’ 
brand. Its issue in tropical depart- 


ments has been authorized when funds 
are available for procurement. 


® 
PINS FOR INFANTRY PANELS 


Two recommendations have been re- 
cently received in the Office of the 
Chief of Infantry with regard to the 
method of holding down Infantry pan- 
els when displayed. In order to avoi) 
the increased weight by carrying the 
pins, it was recommended that pins be 
no longer issued but that dependence he 
placed upon procuring rocks or other 
materials in the vicinity for use in 
holding down the corners. The other 
recommendation advocated that smal- 
ler pins be used and that they be fast- 
ened permanently to the corners in or 
der that it would not be necessary to 
earry the pins loose in the roll. 

After study by the Infantry Board. 
the Chief of Infantry has recommended 
that no change in the present method 
of holding the panels by pins be made. 
The necessary materials for holding 
down the panels might not be readily 
obtainable in the locality in which the 
panel was being used. To attach the 
pins permanently to the panels im- 
pedes folding and the fabric is liable 
to be torn by the pins. Prior to the 
adoption of the pins now used, experi- 
ments were conducted with weighted 
metal slugs, sewed into the panel. 
These did not prove satisfactory, be- 
cause slugs heavy enough to hold the 
panels down in moderate winds, were 
too heavy to carry in the field. 

® 


ALTERING SERVICE COATS 


Recently a request was received by 
the War Department from a R. 0. 
T. C. unit to change the old style 
woolen uniforms to the roll-collar type. 
The request was disapproved because 
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it was impossible to match the coats on 
hand with additional cloth, which is 
necessary in making the new collar and 
lapel. In comparing the stock of olive 
drab cloth on hand at the Quarter- 
master Intermediate Depot, at Phila- 
delphia, it was found that approxi- 
mately only 3 per cent of the woolen 
coats on hand could be matched with 
the eloth in stock. An additional rea- 
son for disapproving this request, is the 


fact that the woolen coats now on hand 
are the old style short coats, and can- 
not for that reason, be satisfactorily 
altered to the lapel collar, split-skirt 
type. From this disapproval, it ap- 
pears that the regular issue coat will 
be of a standing collar type until the 
present stock is exhausted, and the 
special made uniform will be made in 
accordance with the latest specifica- 
tions. 





A New Machine Gun Trophy 


HE annual ineome of a $15,000 be- 
Taal in the will of the late Capt. 
Edwin Howard Clark, Inf., U. S. A., 
is to be devoted to the purchase of a 
trophy to be awarded annually for ex- 
cellence in machine gun practice in In- 
fantry companies of the Regular Army. 
The Chief of Infantry was recently ad- 
vised that the annual interest accru- 
ing from the principal left in trust 
would henceforth be available as pro- 
vided in the will. 

The trophy will be known as the 
‘‘Captain Edwin Howard Clark Ma- 
chine Gun Trophy.’’ It is expected 


that the conditions and rules for the 
competition, now being arranged, will 
provide that all Infantry machine gun 
companies may participate at their 
home stations. 

Captain Clark graduated from the 
United States Military Academy in 
1917. He served successively with the 
18th Infantry, 1st Machine Gun Bat- 
talion and the 2d Division in France 
during the World War. He was shell 
shocked in the Bois de Belleau in Au- 
gust, 1918, was retired in 1920 for dis- 
ability ‘‘in line of duty,’’ and died 
July 29, 1923. 





Assignment of Infantry Officers 


EALIZING the importance of per- 
sonal contact between the Chief 
of the Branch and the officers included 
in that branch, the Chief of Infantry 
has recently sent a representative from 
the personnel section of the office to 
confer with officers at the Infantry 
School and the Command and General 
Staff School with reference to their 
future assignment. 
Colonel H. E. Knight, head of the 
assignment section in the Chief of In- 
fantry’s office, spent a week at Fort 


Benning and four days at the Com- 
mand and General Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth. During this period he 
conferred personally with some four 
hundred officers at Fort Benning and 
about one hundred officers at Fort 
Leavenworth, concerning their choice 
of future duty. Prior to his visit, a 
list of prospective vacancies were com- 
piled. This list was distributed to the 
officers at the two schools in order that 
they might indicate their choices of 
stations. 
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Reports of Record Firing 


The following additional reports on this season’s record practice have } 
received in this office: 
RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 





Percentage 
who Percen} 
completed qualif 
the based 
No. of course the N 
No.of menwho based on Number of men who Average who 
menon completed the No. qualified score complete: 
Inf. rolis of the on the — per the cou 
Regt. the Regt. course rolls Exp. SS. MM. Tot. man 
2nd . 668 583 87.8 64 118 328 510 266.8 87.4 
12th 633 541 85.46 41 104 $11 456 267.0 84.1 
34th 406 366 90.1 22 69 173 264 255.28 72.1 


MACHINE GUN MARKSMANSHIP 
Exp. tiecl. fel. Tot. 


2nd , - 186 164 88.2 3 15 138 156 288.2 95.2 
37 MM. AND 3-INCH TRENCH MORTAR 

2nd 15 15 100 a 1 2 12 pled 100 

3rd 12 12 100 7 Sy 0 15 ksi 100 

12th 16 16 100 12 4 0 16 —— 100 

29th =. 79 91 100 17 59 15 91 100 

34th =. : 7 7 100 2 2 2 6 85 














Operator’s Set and Switchboard of Regimental Communications Plateon 


This arrangement, designed and built by Corp. C. L. Pennington, Hars. Co., 21st Inf., 
can be carried in the ordinary trunk locker. On the left is shown the equipment dis- 
assembled and a rear view. On the right is the front view with the equipment in the 
container. A door is cut in the rear f the locker and hinged. 

In the right upper corner of the view on the right is shown the traffic chart pocket. 
To the left of the chart is a panel, light 6-8 volt, hooded. The transmitter is ove) 
units making for greater ease of operation and comfort for operator. In the upper 

left corner is a cabinet for spare parts 











The Wadsworth Promotion Bill 


HE Senate Committee on Mili- 

tary Affairs in February re- 
AER ported to the Senate a bill to 
remedy the present stagnation of pro- 
motion in which the Regular Army offi- 
cer finds himself. This bill eliminates 
objectionable features contained in sev- 
eral other bills proposed on the subject, 
which have aroused hostility through- 
out the Army. 

The Senate bill provides in effect as 
follows: 

a. No change in the promotion list 
as it stands today. 

b. Promotion-list officers shall be 
promoted in the order they appear on 
that list as follows: to first lieutenant 
after three years’ commissioned serv- 
ice, to captain after 10 years, to major 
after 17 years, to lieutenant colonel 
after 23 years, to colonel after 28 
years. Each officer shall be construed 
as having no less commissioned service 
than any officer below him on the list. 

c. An exception to the promotion 
above is provided in that the aggregate 
number of field officers shall not be 
less than 26 per cent nor more than 40 
per cent of the total authorized pro- 
motion-list officers, and the grade of 
colonel shall be kept between the limits 
of 4 and 6 per cent. Another excep- 
tion is that officers with less service 
than preseribed may be promoted to 
maintain the minimum percentage 
when necessary. 

d. All prior provisions for termina- 
tion of service will continue in force. 
The review of proceedings of ‘‘Class 
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B’’ boards by the President will no 
longer be necessary and the board’s 
recommendation will be final. 

e. Not to exceed one per cent of the 
maximum number of promotion officers 
shall be discharged or retired as super- 
numerary upon recommendation of a 
board of five general officers appointed 
by the President. Supernumerary offi- 
cers shall be selected from those who 
apply for discharge or from those who 
apply for retirement. 

f. The board may also recommend 
for retirement any officer with more 
than 30 years’ service, whether he ap- 
plies or not, and any officer with over 
40 years’ service shall be retired upon 
his application. 

g. The limited and unlimited retired 
lists shall be abolished, and only one 
list shall be in effect. 

h. Compensation for discharge or re- 
tirement will be as follows: With less 
than 10 years’ commissioned service, 
discharge with compensation at the 
rate of $40 per month for each com- 
plete month of such service; between 
10 and 20 years’ service, as elected by 
the officer, either discharge with the 
eash allowance as above, or retirement 
with pay at the rate of 214 per cent 
of active pay for each complete year of 
service with which credited for pay 
purposes; with more than 20 years’ 
service, retirement with 3 per cent for 
every year of service. Retired pay will 
not be less than 50 per cent nor more 
than 75 per cent of the active pay at 
time of retirement. An officer over 45 
years of age when appointed as of July 
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1, 1920, may be retired under the new 
provisions or may receive the 4 per 
cent now authorized, whichever is the 
most favorable to him. 

This bill makes it possible for an 
officer to leave the service voluntarily 
other than by resignation, giving him 
a reasonable compensation,—a ‘‘ middle 
track’’ that many officers apparently 
desire. It prescribes no arbitrary dis- 
charge or retirement beyond those 
methods now in the law, excepting as 
noted in the case of officers with over 
30 years’ service. 


It is believed that the so-called 
‘‘hump’’ will gradually be whittled 
down by the provisions of this law 
without injuring the prestige of any 
officer, such as would be occasioned by 
the arbitrary ‘‘annual 4 per cent at- 
trition’’ suggested in the War Depart- 
ment’s study. It maintains the in- 
tegrity of the promotion list, which, as 
shown in the War Department’s study, 
is believed to be the solution that 
will satisfy the greatest number. 
Furthermore, there is no suggestion of 
the greater evil of cutting down the 
number of officers now authorized for 
the Army in order to satisfy a lesser 
source of discontent. 

All in all, the Senate bill appears a 
good solution and there are prospects 
of its passing the Senate before March 
4. Its passing the House is problem- 
atical, and the Army may have a 
chance to digest its provisions thor- 
oughly before the 70th Congress meets 
in December. 

® 
The Pressing Issue 
OW that it is settled that the 
Army will get back to a 
strength of 118,750 enlisted 
men for the next fiseal year, and that 
a fifty-cent ration will be provided, 


the most pressing problem from the 
standpoint of morale is the unsatis. 
factory housing. 

Barracks will be built this calendar 
year that will permit all troops now 
in tents to get into houses, and a num- 
ber now in houses tumbling down 
will get into more comfortable and 
safer barracks. Little is provided for 
the officers. They will continue to show 
fortitade and patience awaiting som 
action of Congress next year or maybe 
the year thereafter or then some, 
‘‘watchful waiting’? if you please 
The ‘‘national disgrace’’ will continue 
for some years and the Army’s ‘‘Jobs’’ 
must continue to be patient. 

Since the first of the year the fire 
hazards have furnished more evidence: 
of the erying need for housing for th: 
Army. Five of the fire-trap barracks 
went up in flames at Governor’s Island, 
leaving a number of troops of the 16th 
Infantry without shelter. At Fort Sill, 
Okla., a seore or so of officers were 
driven from their ‘‘temporary’’ quar 
ters that were destroyed by a fir 
that would not be checked. And then 
we read about the fatal fire in which 
three persons were burned to death at 
Quantico, Va., in a Marine officer’s 
quarters, a reconditioned war-time 
shack. This latter, however, spurred 
Congress to action and within ten days 
had passed a bill authorizing expendi 
ture of more than two million dollars 
for barracks, quarters and other build- 
ings. It’s a pity human life must be 
sacrificed before adequate action is 
taken. 

And so it continues: one fire after 
another destroying life and Govern- 
ment property. Vulcan will not be de 
nied when he is tempted 'by such tinder 
boxes which a rich and powerful Gov 
ernment compels its servants for na 
tional seeurity to oceupy. 
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A Growing Sentiment for 
Preparedness 

IE growing sentiment for na- 

tional preparedness that has 





been manifesting itself in so 
any quarters since Congress has been 
session seems to have swept the 
cifists off their feet for the time 
eing, for little of the publicity pre- 
ired by the executive secretaries of 
the ‘‘unpreparedness’’ societies ap- 
peared in the press in the past few 
months. 

There were, of course, protests by 
the Federal Council of Churehes and 
others, against the building of the 
hree ernisers for the Navy, but the 
rguments against the proposition did 
not get the hearing that did those of 
the proponents of the measure. We 
heard, too, of a luncheon of the Com- 
mittee of Militarism in Education at 
which some silly speeches were made, 
one by a Professor Hayes of Columbia 
University denouncing the ‘‘eult of 
flag worshipers,’’ but further than 
‘showing up’’ the individuals who 
compose the group nothing was accom- 
plished. 

Another Columbia professor, Coe by 
name, held a group discussion of the 
Y. M. C, A. student conference in Mil- 
waukee on December 29, directed 
against the R. O. T. C., while here and 
there were other spasmodic efforts to 
combat the ‘‘militarism’’ in our col- 
leges. Little progress seems to have 
been made. Notwithstanding, this sort 
of propaganda must be combated on 
every occasion, and it is being done. 

Why are the proponents of national 
defense now getting the ear of the pub- 
lie? In the first place, the solid citi- 
zenry is getting fed up on the pratings 
of the self-appointed committees af- 
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flicted with a certain brand of a dis- 
ease, termed by General Harbord, as 
“‘upliftitis.’” We have no quarrel with 
the good people attempting to aid in 
the social and moral uplift of our peo: 
ple for there is plenty of room for 
work of that nature. An example of 
where some good work for the national 
morals could be done is that of rooting 
out the salacious books, magazines and 
plays that Representative Wilson of 
Mississippi flayed so forcefully in Con- 
gress two weeks ago. However, under 
the cloak of ‘‘uplift’’ we find the sub 
versive element declaring war as un- 
moral and with that as their premise 
seeking to hinder every effort of the 
nation to insure itself against possible 
military aggression. 

The average American citizen is 
apathetic toward national defense in 
time of peace, but there are depths be- 
low which he will not permit the Army 
or Navy to sink. That depth has been 
reached and public opinion is de- 
manding that something be done to 
put the national defense forces back 
where they belong—a sufficient and ef- 
ficient Army and Navy. Action by 
Congress provided appropriations ade- 
quate to prevent the reduction that has 
been almost an annual event for sev- 
eral years. Assemblies of civie and 
patriotic societies throughout the coun- 
try are demanding that still more be 
done for the defense forces. An or- 
ganization was effected in New York 
City on January 19 of some twenty 
civic and patriotic societies to begin 
active work to counteract the de- 
structive efforts of pacifist and radical 
societies. At this meeting the mainte- 
nance of the Army of the United States 
in accord with the provisions of the 
National Defense Act and in aeceord- 
anee with the plans projected by the 
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General Staff was demanded. Con- 
gress was urged to ‘‘appraise the de- 
featist organizations and their irre- 
sponsibility in the premises.”’ 

On February 9 there assembled in 
Washington the women’s national pa- 
triotie societies, numbering about 
thirty, which propose to let it be known 
throughout the country that women are 
not all of that pacifie turn of mind that 
would permit their country to be in- 
vaded or American rights trampled 


upon. 


Strong speeches have been made in 
Congress advocating that our Army 
needs more attention than it has been 
getting. Senator Means made a bril- 
liant address to the Senate on the sub- 
ject on January 9, in the course of 
which he said: 


The specious plea of economy is 
bringing the Army to a desperate po- 
sition, which the men I represent are 
willing to fight against, and to throw 
the entire influence of their organiza- 
tion on the side of demanding adequate 
preparedness, demanding that the 
spirit and the intent of the national 
defense act be carried out. 

The hour will come when something 
will happen, and then we will be sorry 
and we will regret it. We will pay 
out millions and billions of money in 
idle, wasteful expenditures, trying to 
place the country in a position of pre- 
paredness, but too late. The lives of 
your young men will have been sacri- 
ficed because of the forgetfulness of 
the legislators of this country and the 
people at large. 

This is a matter essential to our 
safety, and we should stop now and 
declare that we will not again fix a 
maximum in the Army, in the Na- 
tional Guard, and in the Reserve Corps, 
but that we will fix a minimum, so that 
the appropriation will be sufficient. 

I do not like to recite the weaknesses 
of the Army. I know that officers are 














working harder today than ever lx 
willingly, vigilantly, uncomplaini 
They are taking on their dual occ, 
tion. Before the act of 1920 they wer 
merely required to prepare themse|ves 
for any emergency, but today they ; 
teachers, today they are men who ar 
sent out among the civilians of 
country, teaching them the necessary 
rudimentary principles of a militar 
life, and all about sanitation and dis 
eipline. An officer nowadays who can 
not impart his knowledge to the yout! 
of America ceases to be efficient, and 
is soon dropped from the rolls of the 
Army. The Army itself is now respon 
sible for the teaching of the civilians 

I want the Senate and the country 
to know, Mr. President, that the servic: 
men of America are declaring now 
yea, we are pleading, we are demand 
ing—that the spirit of the act of 1920 
be carried out, and that this reduction, 
this niggardly policy of economy must 
not cause a reduction in the component 
units provided for by the act of 1920. 
Such reductions will inevitably break 
it down, and we will fall again into 
unpreparedness. 


Although Congress has checked 
further reductions, the Army still 
does not measure up to the force that 
the nation requires. As a 
comparison we publish on another page 
of this number of the InFAntrRy Jovur- 
NAL a table showing the strengths 0! 
the armies of the world. We would 
still be near the bottom of the list o! 
the major nations and below many of 
the minor ones if our Regular Army 
were increased to 165,000 men, a 
strength that would provide a combat 
force capable of handling the imme 
diate needs of the nation in case of 
hostilities. With the present 50,000 
Regular Army combat troops in the 
Continental limits, scattered as the: 
are of necessity for housing and otii! 
reasons, we would have a difficult an‘ 
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st impossible problem in meeting 
mmediate emergency successfully. 
® 
Equipment on Its Last Legs 
HEN Congress provided for 125 
new passenger automobiles for 
Waal the Army, it inaugurated what 
oped will be an annual partial re- 
cement of motor transport. Prac- 





lly every motorcycle and passenger 
of the Army is today on its ‘‘last 
vs,”’ all being veterans of the World 
War and past the stage where re- 
irs are economical. No commercial 
meern would consider it a business 
roposition to keep on repairing the 
d machines that the Army has been 
liged to keep going in order to have 
transportation for the most urgent 
needs. And despite what demagogues 
may say concerning the use of Army 
transportation for the social benefits of 
officers, there is not a post in the Army 
where the personnel does not use its 
private ears for transacting ‘‘the peo- 
ple’s business.’’ It has to be done if 
business is to be transacted with dis- 
pateh. And incidentally, this expense 
on personal funds was not contem- 
plated when the pay act was written. 
Notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the efficient motor repair shops to 
maintain as many ears as possible in 
running eondition, 1,702 ears were 
junked in 1926. Losses in 1927 will be 
greater, even though many ears are 
kept running, after a fashion, when 
they really should be retired. 
The days of living on the left-overs 
rom the World War are rapidly ap- 
proaching an end. Many items of issue 
are already depleted; others are dete- 
riorating. All of which makes the up- 
keep of the Army cost more now and 
‘his cost will inerease in the future. 
Replacement of horses and mules 
is begun last year and funds are 


provided for more next year. Ammu- 
nition has likewise been taken care of 
in a small way. But there is one item 
whose passing will not be regretted. 
That is the war-time shabby, multi- 
colored uniform of which there seems 
no end. When that is gone and pro- 
vision is made for neat and fitting uni- 
forms—not out of the pockets of the 
soldier—Army morale will get a boost 
that it needs. 
@ 
Promotion in the Reserves 

ONSIDERABLE discussion of 
the new policy on the promo- 


tion of Reserve officers has 
arisen, especially concerning those of- 





ficers who have been on the verge of 
promotion for some time, but whose 
advancement had been held up for va- 
rious reasons. The apparent injustices 
will have to be ironed out, and each 
ease solved on its merits. 

There can be no gainsaying the fact 
that the new policy offers a fair oppor- 
tunity of promotion for the Reservist 
who is interested in keeping himself 
proficient in a degree consistent with 
the rank he holds, which after all is 
nothing more than a just proposition 
from the viewpoint of both the sol- 
diers who must serve under his com- 
mand in ease of emergency and of the 
individual officer. Certainly, viewed 
from the standpoint of the national 
defense as a whole, the new poliey is 
basically sound. 

The full effect of the new provisions 
will likely not be ascertained for some 
months, but we feel confident that 
whatever will be decided will be in the 
interests of the national defense with 
every possible consideration given to 
the individual Reserve officer, who all 
recognize is a powerful bulwark in our 
national defense structure. 
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A Commander's Advice on Efficiency Reports 


REGIMENTAL commander, in 
d A addressing his officers, made the 
following remarks coneerning the re- 


port of efficiency required on Regular 
officers : 


Experience has led me to believe 
that junior officers are denied early 
opportunities of familiarizing them- 
selves with the efficiency report, its in- 
tent, preparation and content, 

Of the five ratings used in desecrib- 
ing the performance of an_ officer’s 
duties, it will be noted that an ‘‘aver- 
age’’ officer is efficient, his duty is well 
performed, it is up to the standard and 
is satisfactory. In reality, however, it 
is not satisfactory to the ambitious of- 
ficer; the two higher ratings are avail- 
able for him, but it requires concen- 
trated and studied effort on the part 
of the officer, accompanied from time 
to time by aceurate self-analysis, to 
reach and maintain a rating higher 
than average. However, for an officer 
of the Infantry, ‘‘average’’ will be 
acceptable only when the officer fails 
in a conscientious effort to raise his 
rating. 

Attention is next invited to para- 
graph H, in which, in effect, ten ques- 
tions are specifically asked and the an- 
swers must be recorded in accordance 
with the rating definitions. While it 
is unnecessary to discuss these items 
in detail I believe it pertinent to make 
some reference to matters of a more 
intimate nature bearing primarily 
upon a second lieutenant’s efficiency. 
The pay of a second lieutenant is $125 
a month for the first three years, after 
which a monthly increase of $6.25 is 
prescribed for the subsequent two 
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years. During this five-year period a 
subsistence allowance of $18.00 for ong 
person only is allowed. It is during 
this period of economic depression ac- 
companied by constant mental worries 
of a financial nature that the married 
second lieutenant is tremendous!) 
handicapped in meeting satisfactoril) 
the requirements of the efficiency re 
port. The problem is immeasurab); 
greater, if the seeond lieutenant car- 
ries into the married state the burden 
of unpaid bachelor debts. 

When creditors use military chan 
nels for the collection of an officer’s 
obligation, and when the officer per- 
mits the continued use of such means. 
he is bound to impress his superior of 
ficers with the inferiority of his judg 
ment and common sense, His initia 
tive and intelligence as compared with 
those who have successfully solved 
their economic problems is ‘‘below 
average’’ and the unreliability he has 
developed in the handling of his per- 
sonal affairs is bound to lower his rat- 
ing on ‘‘attention to duty.’’ The of 
ficer who has four ‘‘inferior’’ or ‘‘he 
low average’’ ratings out of the ten 
items listed is headed for a Class B 
status, and when he marries under 
such circumstances he marries under 
false pretense: first, because the bride 
is led to believe that her husband has 
a career in life, which, in fact, is really 
drawing to a close and, second, because 
he allows a valuation to be placed upon 
himself that he does not merit. 

If an officer shows financial irre- 
sponsibility, it is a weakness and 
should properly be recorded under 
paragraph I, as either an established 
fact, sustained by the officer’s ‘‘201 
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jle”’ or as an opinion of the report- 
of oftieer. 

In the required general estimate of 
the officer, it is absolutely impossible 
to write a pleasing comment if the of- 
ficer has three or more inferior rat- 
ings on items listed in paragraph H. 
Under such circumstances, consistency 
will demand that this space be devoted 
to future emphasis upon the short- 
mings noted in H. 

There is nothing in what I have said 
that ean be construed as reflecting in 
any possible way upon the manage- 


ment of the junior officers and their 
wives, who have so efficiently solved 
their personal economic problems with- 
out loss of efficiency on the part of the 
officer. On the contrary, I think it is 
really beautiful to realize that the 
very highest type of woman, so will- 
ingly even with self-sacrifice, throws 
physical and mental effort into enthu- 
siastie cooperation with her officer- 
husband in guiding successfully their 
home and his efficiency through the 
five-year period of economic depres- 
sion. 





Book Reviews 


‘Tae Great Crusape,’’ by Maj. 
(jen. Joseph T. Dickman came off the 
press of D. Appleton and Company in 


January (8vo; 313 pages; price, $2.50). 


General Dickman is the last of the 
three American army commanders of 
the A. E. F. to publish his story of 
the World War, those of Lieutenant 
Generals Liggett and Bullard having 
been printed many months ago. 

General Dickman relates his experi- 
ences as commander of the 85th Di- 
vision in the United States, later of 
the 3d Division during the Camp 
Greene days and overseas in the Cha- 
teau-Thierry area, then as commander 
of the IV Corps in the St. Mihiel offen- 
sive, of the I Corps in the latter phase 
of the Meuse-Argonne offensive, and 
finally as the commanding general of 
the Third Army and the Army of Oc- 
eupation. He recounts the actions in 
which his units engaged with unusual 
clarity and precision, such as would be 
expected from a man, as deseribed in 
the prefaee by General Pershing, ‘‘out- 
standing,’’ ‘‘a diligent student,’’ and 
“well equipped by study and experi- 
ence for the responsibilities of high 
command. ’’ 





His comments on various actions are 
of absorbing interest and, while ex- 
pressive of highest praise generally to 
those to whom he was responsible and 
to those under his command, he does 
not hesitate to criticize unfavorably. 
To the great work of his 3d Division, 
the ‘‘Marne Division,’’ he devotes 
more than a hundred pages. He tells 
of the glorious fight at Chateau- 
Thierry when the division heroically 
stopped the German ‘‘peace drive’’ at 
a vulnerable point, and its subsequent 
offensive, paying great tribute to the 
four Infantry regiments—the 7th, 30th, 
38th and 4th—and to the other troops 
of the division. He relates with some 
bitterness the difficulties he had with 
certain of the French officers under 
whose directions his command was op- 
erating, especially criticizing the diffi- 
cult and almost impossible missions 
given to elements of the division by the 
French commanders, missions they 
would not think of giving their own 
veterans. 

General Dickman makes it clear that 
the credit of the great defensive at 
Chateau-Thierry belongs with the 3d 
Division, stating that ‘‘in the official 
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History of the United States Marine 
Corps in the World War no claim is 
made of participation by marines in 
the fighting at Chateau-Thierry on this 
or any other oceasion.’’ 

In the recital of events of his IV 
Corps at St. Mihiel the General ap- 
pears satisfied with the operations. 

On October 11, 1918, General Dick- 
man was given command of the I 
Corps—78th, 77th and 80th Divisions 
in the front line—in the Meuse- 
Argonne operation. He devotes con- 
siderable space to the controversy of 
the march of the Ist Division toward 
Sedan across the front of the whole I 
Corps. He quotes General Liggett as 


saying that this movement was the 
‘‘worst tactical atrocity that had ever 
come to his knowledge,’’ the author ad- 
ding that ‘‘it is comforting to remem- 
ber this is the only incident of its kind 


that occurred in the American Army 
during the entire war.’’ With regard 
to the exertions in marching of the Ist 
Division in this movement, the author 
says they ‘‘had no equal in the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces.’’ 

In the chapter on the Army of Oc- 
cupation, the author praises the spirit 
of the American forces toward the in- 
habitants of the occupied area, believ- 
ing that the fine impression of Amer- 
ican ‘‘firmness and justice’’ ‘‘ will per- 
sist for generations.’’ The manner in 
which the difficult problems of admini- 
stration and of minimizing friction be- 
tween the Americans and French were 
solved is commented upon freely. 

General Dickman leaves no doubt as 
to what he thinks of the mission as- 
signed to the 2d Division at Belleau 
Wood by the French XXI Corps, ex- 
plaining how this German strong point 
—where 9,412 casualties were suffered 


of whom 1,862 were killed—eould |\4\, 
been reduced by attacks on the flanks 
He says, ‘‘Belleau Wood was a elori- 
ous, but an unnecessary sacrifice |’ 

The ‘‘Great Crusade’’ furnished 
Americans with ‘‘disiilusionment,’’ ‘*, 
surprise to find how far the Latin coun 
tries of Europe were behind the times 
in the developments of modern ¢ivili- 
zation.’’ ‘‘Intereourse with the peop| 
was pleasant,’’ ‘‘ but the official and po- 
litical classes were—and continue to 
be—disappointing.’’ ‘‘It seemed to be 
difficult for them to accord us a recog. 
nition of perfeet equality,’’ 
the General. 


continues 


His praise for the discipline of the 
American soldier throughout is wn 
stinted. While all may not agree with 
the comments of General Dickman, at 
least they appear frank and carefully 
considered. The book 
throughout. 


is interesting 


® 

‘War Birps,’’ purported to be the 
diary of an unknown aviator, has been 
published in book form by Doran (Svo; 
277 pages; price, $3.50). 

The first part of the book describes 
the period of training of the civilian 
eadet in Great Britain for aviation 
service. The recorded impressions of 
the diarist while undergoing training 
may be divided into three interrelated 
categories: immoral relations 
women, drunken parties, and abhor 
rence of anything which tended to cv 
tail those activities, i. e., military dis 
cipline of which the writer appeared 
not to have had the faintest conception 


with 


The second part records his service 
with the British Royal Flying Corps 
in France and is very descriptive of 
air combat. The closing of the book 


telling about the finding of the un- 
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known aviator’s body behind the Ger- 
man lines is dramatic and leaves with 
the reader a feeling of sympathy and a 
sense of forgiveness for all the sup- 
»osed writer’s sins. 

\Vhoever wrote it assembled his ma- 
terial in pieturesque style. He leaves 
yo doubt in the mind of the ‘‘ground- 
soldier’? reader that the author pos- 
sessed the complex of that part of the 
air service that was responsible for the 
il|-feeling against aviators in the A. E. 
F. before and after the armistice. 

® 

‘‘ScouTIne ON Two ConTINENTS”’ is 
a book of adventure, the life story of 
Maj. Frederick R. Burnham, Chief of 
Scouts under Lord Roberts in South 
Afriea. The author was born on our 
Western frontier and from his youth 
until thirty years of age led the life of 
the frontiersman in the Southwest. He 
left America to join Cecil Rhodes in 
Afriea where he remained for a num- 
ber of years leading a life of thrills, 
participating actively in the fieree Ma- 
tabele wars. He went to Alaska when 
the news of the strike of gold was an- 
nouneed to the world, and when the 
Boer war started he returned to South 
Afriea forthwith. He was wounded in 
this war after many exciting adven- 
tures as a scout. This man’s life reads 
like a romance. 

The book is published by Doubleday 
Page & Co. (8vo; 370 pages; price, 
$5.00). Foreword is by John Hays 
Hammond. 

® 

‘“‘WauTeR GARVIN IN MExico’’ is 
written for boys, by Brig. Gen. Smed- 
ley D. Butler and Lieut. Arthur J. 
surks of the Marine Corps. The hero 
of the book is a lieutenant of the Ma- 
rines who is dispatched on an impor- 
‘ant mission as a spy to Mexico City 





during the Vera Cruz operation. 
There is plenty of action in this book. 
It is published by Dorrance & Co.; 
price, $1.75. 

® 

‘THe RHINELAND OccuPATION,”’ by 
Maj. Gen. Henry T. Allen is fresh from 
the printery of Bobbs-Merrill Co., of 
Indianapolis (340 pages; price, $5.00). 
In this new volume General Allen 
treats the subject of the occupation of 
Germany by the American forces quite 
differently than in his previous book, 
**My Rhineland Journal,’’ in which he 
related his comings and goings, his per- 
sonal contacts of official and social na- 
ture and the problems of his own com- 
mand; whereas in the present volume 
he discusses the entire subject of the 
oceupation of the Rhineland territory, 
the functioning of the various com- 
missions and the problems that beset all 
of the leading officials of the nations 
with occupying armies. 

General Allen, as representative of 
the State and War Departments, over 
a period of years at a most crucial 
time in a most sensitive setting, gained 
an experience that especially quali- 
fies him to write this historical nar- 
rative of an unique event in American 
history. He held an unusual position 
that required rare diplomacy and tact, 
characteristics with which General 
Allen is gifted. The American and 
British ideas toward the civil popula- 
tion and the German local government 
differed widely from those of the 
French, and there were many occasions 
where there was irritation, especially 
in the treatment of the Separatist 
movement for an independent Rhenish 
state that was aided and abetted by the 
French. The military occupation of 
the Ruhr by the French and Belgians 
was the critical state of relations that 
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resulted in our withdrawal of the 
American Forces in Germany, and 
General Allen gives the inside story of 
the negotiations. The fair and impar- 
tial attitude of the Americans as an 


occupying force is indicated at their 
departure by the universal expressions 
of regret voiced by all the principal! in- 
terested parties, the Germans as wel! 
as the French, British and Belgians. 





Standing Armies and 


HE man power of the leading na- 

tions of the world and the number 
of officers and men in their active and 
reserve military forces, forms an inter- 
esting study of the relative prepared- 
ness measures existing today. The fig- 
ures are approximate. 


Popula- 
Active Organized tion in 
Country Army Reserves millions 
a « Ba... isananes 400 
France .. a 668,503 5,280,000 39% 
ia ce etno eos 654,000 412,000 185 
Roumania ... : 266,000 434,000 171-3 
eee yeas 258,000 1,156,472 211-3 
ee Ka 236,700 4,075,673 42 
re 232,000 500,000 27 
Ae 210,000 1,663,000 83 
i Ss Seeks 199,500% 106,436 319 
Switzerland ..... 170,000 135,000 4 
Great Britain ... 155,800? 307,098 45 
United States ... 134,412° 284,578 117 
c. as 125,000 200,000 7 
Czechoslovakia .. 120,000 1,510,000 13% 
Jugosiavia ...... 120,000 2,075,000 12 
Germany ... oa TY eee. Oe 46 
Belgium .... ; 82,272 375,000 7% 
Mexico ...... aS 74,700 7,700 14 
EE ics baie dhe 2 72,380 260,000 6 
Abyssinia ....... 50,000 250,000 10 
Australia ar 88,889 112,454 6 
Brazil ty sii orie 35,186 233,000 30% 


Reserves of the World 


re Pe 8 sscenade 

PEE -ceaaencsd 34,000 97,000 bY 
Argentina ....... > <tepwe as 10 
Lithuania ....... 30,000 150,000 


1 British troops in India included, 
2 Includes all British and Colonial units excep! 
ing those in India. 

7 Officers and men Regular Army, Philippine 
Scouts, and cadets U. S. M. A. 

*National Guard, 174,969; Officers’ Keserve 
Corps, 103,829; Enlisted Reserve Corps, 5,775. 


Nore.—All the countries listed above have com 
pulsory military service except: United States 
Great Britain, Germany, Hungary, China, India 
Turkey, Abyssinia, Australia, and Mexico. 

In population the United States js 
exceeded only by China, India and 
Russia. 


In strength of the standing arm) 
it is twelfth on the list. In strength 
of the total standing army and or- 
ganized reserves the United States is 
exceeded by most of the countries on 
the list given, and in addition by 
Sweden and Portugal, whieh have a 
relatively small standing army and a 
large organized reserve. 





Names on the Fort Benning Map 


0 THE Epriror: 

In my occasional contacts with the 
maps of the reservation of Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia, I note with pleasure a 
scheme of naming certain wooded areas 
after those Infantry organizations that 
participated with prominence and 
great credit in various engagements 
during the World War. Other wooded 
areas are named after those areas in 
France where our Infantry fought with 
distinction during the World War and 
drove the enemy back still farther to- 
ward the German border. Other geo- 
graphical features are named after 


those brave Infantry officers who 
fought and fell in the battlefields of 
Europe, or died later in hospitals as a 
result of wounds received in action. 
In this way the Infantry has inav 
gurated a splendid custom from which. 
I feel sure, every Infantry officer wil! 
receive an inspiration every time he 
uses the Fort Benning map or when- 
ever he may be sent to the Infantry 
School for duty. Bouton Hill, Craig 
Hill, Maxey Ridge, Talley Hill, cannot 
fail to stir up in the heart of ever) 
Infantry officer a glowing feeling 0! 
gratefulness and pride because the 1) 
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fantry has in this signal fashion ree- 
oenized the supreme sacrifice which 
Major Bouton, Colonel Craig, Colonel 
Maxey and Lieutenant Talley have 
made on our battlefields in Europe. 
No honor is too great for the sacrifice 
whieh they have made. 

But there are other names, pre- 
sumably of officers now living, which 
have been given to other geographical 
features on the Fort Benning reserva- 





tion. Surely there are enough of our 
Infantry’s illustrious dead who should 
more fittingly have their memories kept 
alive and their signal service to the flag 
given a measure of appreciation by 
those now composing the Infantry. 
This is our task. As Infantrymen let 
us see that this is done. Let us per- 
petuate a worthy and beautiful eustom. 


Mempser, INFANTRY ASSOCIATION. 





Building Esprit in the D. O. L. 


PLAN for assisting in resurrect- 
A ing an esprit de corps in the de- 
tached officers’ list has been suggested 
by Capt. G. S. MeCullough, Inf., on 
duty at Culver Military Academy. The 
idea is to permit the officer to wear the 
regimental numeral, the distinetive 
regimental and divisional insignia of 
the last organization to which he was 
assigned. 

The point is made, and is a good one, 
that officers after two or three years 
of intensive effort to learn the history 
of an organization and gradually ac- 
quiring the love and pride that they 
should have in it, are relieved and put 
on the Detached Officers’ List and 
automatically sever all contacts with 
the ‘‘old outfit.’’ Of course, no such 
esprit ean be expected as used to exist 
when officers served from ten to twenty 
years with the same regiment, but even 
so, by retaining a partial contact 
through the suggested method, what- 
ever spirit was developed can be main- 
tained. 

This plan would have another effect, 
and that is it would be in thorough 
accord with the policy of the War De- 
partment to ‘‘sell’’ the Army to the 
civilian population of the country. 
Practically every distinctive organiza- 
tional insignia is based upon some deed 





of arms of the organization concerned ; 
in the ease of a number of regiments 
they are all based on accomplishments 
during times of which the people of 
the United States generally do not re- 
alize that we had a Regular Army. 
Most D. O. L. officers spend nearly all 
their time in contact with civilians, who 
will inquire of these officers concerning 
the insignia they wear on their uni- 
forms, and it certainly would not take 
long for the intimate histories of the 
organizations of the Army to be more 
generally known. These histories are 
of such a kind that they could not do 
anything else but cause pride in the 
Army and endear it to the people. 
With the announcement of the new 
plan of assigning officers and soldiers 
of the D. O. L. and D. E. M. L. to in- 
active units, a new problem was pre- 
sented. However, ‘‘esprit’’ can not be 
put on and off like an overcoat. To 
use a particular case as an example, it 
does not seem possible that an officer 
who has recently come from, say, as- 
signment to the 3d Infantry, could 
work up much enthusiasm over the his- 
tory of the inactive associate of the 3d 
Infantry, the 53d Infantry. But any 
officer coming from an assignment to 
the 3d Infantry to the Detached Offi- 
cers’ List wearing the ‘‘buff strap’’ 
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could enthusiastically tell over and 
over the history and deeds of the ‘‘Old 
Guard.’’ He would be proud to be 
part of an assembly of officers of the 
Army of the United States if he could 
wear the ‘‘buff strap’’ and the 7th Di- 
Vision insignia, 


The idea would have considerable 
value among students at the various 
service schools, and if not adopted for 
those assigned to inactive units, it could 
at least be applied to those officers who 
will have no connection with the inae. 
tive units. 





Training Coordinative 


N ingenious device for facilitating 
indoor instruction of troops has 
been created by Capt. E. B. Miller, 
Company G, 206th Infantry, Minne- 
sota National Guard, by which visual 
presentation of location and move- 
ments of individuals and bodies of 
troops on a map or panoramic sketch 
ean be made in an extraordinary 
manner. 

On the under side of the map or 
sketch prepared formations, by means 
of conventional signs, are made. 
Fitted closely against the map is a 
movable slide operated by means of a 
erank. Beneath the slide is a shallow 
box flooded with light. The slide con- 
tains apertures in appropriate places 
permitting the light to shine through 
the map showing the prepared ele- 
ments. By the proper coordination of 
the apertures the elements are made to 
show up on the map in the order de- 
sired. 


As an example of what can be 
demonstrated, the inventor has shown 
the rifle squad in the reduction of a 
machine gun nest. The squad first ap- 
pears starting out in deployed forma- 
tion. As it progresses the bursting of 
shells and the hostile machine gun fire, 
the firing of the rifle grenadier and the 
bursts of his shots, and so on, are 
shown in proper sequence. Each of 
the phases is accompanied by explana- 
tion and questions by the instructor, 
and each is designed to emphasize to 
the soldier some principle or feature of 
the action. After discussion of what 
should be done by the elements repre- 
sented the approved solution is made 
to appear by the turn of the crank. 

A number of demonstrations of the 
invention have been given and consid- 
erable attention is being given to the 
idea. The inventor hopes to be ac- 
corded the privilege of developing the 
mechanism under the direction of the 
Infantry Board. 


D 


Privileges and Duties 
We have had plenty of emphasis upon the privi- 


leges of citizenship. 
—New York American. 


It is time to stress the duties. 
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Noncommissioned Officers’ Schools 


HE morale, state of training and 
lee efficiency of an Infantry 
regiment, either in peace or war, can 
le judged largely by a study of the 
noncommissioned officers of that regi- 
ment. In time of war the conduct in 
combat of small units is controlled al- 
most wholly by the noncommissioned 
officers after the initial ‘‘jump off’’ 
and the Infantry has been committed 
to the aetion. If the N. C. O. knows 
the prineiples of combat, understands 
his orders, understands the psychology 
of the soldier, and has that confidence 
which only comes to the soldier who 
feels that he knows the business at hand 
and that he has the absolute confidence 
of the officers under whom he is serv- 
ing, then will the noncommissioned 
officer lead his small unit to victory, 
making for vietory for the whole. -In 
time of peace the burden of training 
the small units for combat must be the 
responsibility of the officer, but the 
load must be divided with the noncom- 
missioned officers according to the num- 
ber of phases of training being cartied 
on by the organization at the time. 

Several methods of training the non- 
commissioned officers of a regiment 
have been used, most common of which 
are the company school and the bat- 
talion school. These schools have been 
placed in the hands of the company 
officers or an officer detailed by the 
battalion commander. They have al- 
ways been subject to interruptions. 





The imstructor is called to attend a 
court, or sit on a board, so the school 
is dismissed until further orders. 
Again, the school is ordered cancelled 
for another day because of a regimental 
hike or small problem. All of these 
interruptions have a tendency to lower 
in the estimation of the noneommis- 
sioned officer the purpose of the school 
and the importance of his military edu- 
cation. 

Another word against the system of 
having more than one school in the 
same regiment covering, or supposed to 
be covering, the same scope of work 
for the same grade of soldiers is the 
lack of uniformity of the instruction. 
The result is that in a regiment the 
instruction is lopsided ; one company is 
instructed more thoroughly in one sub- 
ject than another, and the standards of 
the companies of the regiment are all 
different, with no chance under these 
systems to bring the noncommissioned 
officers to a definite standard. 


CENTRALIZED INSTRUCTION 


The 13th Infantry, commanded by 
Col. W. K. Naylor, is stationed in five 
distinct posts during the winter, a con- 
dition responsible for an increased 
overhead and added burdens of ad- 
ministration. The results of holding 
separate N. C. 0. schools in the post 
were apparent after the regiment as- 
sembled at Camp Devens to assist in 
the training of the R. 0. T. C., C. M. 
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T. C. and the Organized Reserves. It 
was found to be impossible to eall for 
noncommissioned officers at random 
from the regiment to act as instructors 
in the simplest military subjects, so 
all of the instruction rested on the 
shoulders of a very few older noncom- 
missioned officers. Then again, it was 
necessary to detail the noncommis- 
sioned officers of the regiment through- 
out the companies of the C. M. T. C. 
and the variance in the instruction was 
very noticeable. 

The question of standardizing the 
instruction throughout the regiment 
and particularly among the noncom- 
missioned officers is believed to be 
solved in a simple and effective man- 
ner by the regimental noncommissioned 
officers’ school. The school was put 
into operation on November 1, 1926, 
with a determination to graduate 
throughout the period November 1- 
April 30 four classes, each class to at- 
tend the school for a period of five 
weeks. 

Careful consideration is always 
necessary in selecting the instructor. 
The proper officer having been chosen, 
he is put on a status that will permit 
him to give his undivided attention to 
the school. His first duty was to pre- 
pare a master schedule covering the 
five weeks’ work and covering a total 
of 128 hours of instruction. From 
this schedule are made the weekly 
schedules furnished each student. The 
schedules make provision that the work 
is progressive and the places chosen 
for the various classes are so arranged 
that the men have a respite and change 
every hour or so throughout the day. 

To obtain the students for the class 
the regimental commander issued an 
order to all companies directing the 
commanders thereof to submit the 


names of four soldiers to take the 
course. As far as possible the ratio 
is one sergeant, two corporals and one 
private first-class or private from each 
company for each class. This provides 
a platoon of about 56 men for a class. 
These students report to Fort Andrews, 
Boston Harbor, the post of Regimental! 
Headquarters, the day before the 
course commences. The men are quar- 
tered together, as far as possible, and 
are placed on a special duty status that 
relieves them from all duties, guard, 
fatigue, ete., that will interrupt their 
continuous attendance at the school. 
This system has a very great moral 
effect upon the students. It points out 
to them the vast importance of their 
military education, it shows them that 
the course is paramount to any other 
work at the time and it also assures 
them that they are not having addi- 
tional work placed upon their shoul- 
ders. 




















PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION GIVEN 


All instruction, as far as the weather 
permits, is carried on out of doors. The 
theory of ‘‘explanation, demonstration, 
practice’ is the principle of all in- 
struction. As little class-room work 
and as few lectures as possible are had. 
Instruction makes the greatest impres- 
sion and assists the student most when 
demonstrations are resorted to. These 
demonstrations are furnished by the 
students themselves under the direc- 
tion of the instructor. Great stress is 
put on the soldier’s ability to see all 
errors and then to impress upon him 
the necessity of correcting all errors 
at the time they are made. 

In the courses such as military hy- 
giene, Infantry howitzer weapons, and 
gas protection, the courses are prepared 
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and delivered by officers who are spe- 


ern -ialists in those subjects. 


ratio 
d one EXAMINATION AND GRADUATION 
| each 
Vides 
class. 


At the conclusion of the larger num- 
ber of subjects an examination is held. 
Trews. As a rule the enlisted man fears an 
ental examination and specially one that is 

the to be written. Lack of educational op- 
portunities in their youth put many of 
the best noncommissioned officers at an 
unfair disadvantage. To overcome this 
condition the instructor makes up a 
thorough examination in each subject. 
The questions of the examination, the 
number being about one hundred, are 
so constructed that the answers will be 
short and to the point. Under each 
question the answer is written in full. 
The class is divided into battalion 
groups and a disinterested officer is 
detailed to give the examination to each 
battalion group. The examination is 
given orally and if corrections are 
made by the examiner the written 
answer under the question will assure 
that the corrections are uniform 
The throughout the class. The examina- 
ion, tion continues throughout the hour or 
in- hour and a half scheduled, the ques- 
‘ork tions being repeated if necessary. 
ad. With this method each student answers 
res- from fifteen to twenty questions dur- 
ing the examination and the results 
give a clear indication of the student’s 
knowledge of the subject. The fact 
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that different officers give the examina- 
tion eliminates the possible thought of 
partiality being shown and at the same 
time gives the officers of the regiment 
an insight of the work that is being ac- 
complished. 

Before the students are returned to 
their organizations the class is gradu- 
ated with fitting and appropriate exer- 
cises and each successful student is pre- 
sented with an attractive certificate of 
graduation which sets forth the fact 
that he has graduated from the school 
and has completed certain subjects 
satisfactorily and completed a given 
number of hours in each subject. A 
certificate of graduation assures pro- 
motion to the next higher grade upon 
recommendation of the company com- 
mander. Some company commanders 
have initiated the custom of framing 
the certificate of each of his noncom- 
missioned officers so graduated, display- 
ing them on the wall of the company 
reading room with a view of stimulat- 
ing interest in the school and the de- 
sire to be detailed thereto. The frame 
with the certificate is presented to the 
soldier upon his separation from the 
company. 

The results already have been 
marked. The interest of the noncom- 
missioned officers has been aroused. 
The graduates are proud of their 
achievement and they have returned to 
their companies with a feeling of con- 
fidence. 












N the February Inrantry JouRNAL 
appeared an article by Lieut. W. S. 
Triplett which contained constructive 
ideas on instruction with the bayonet. 
The regulations prescribing the course 


Observation on Bayonet Training in 7th Infantry 


of instruction and test are generally 
considered to be very good and will 
accomplish the end desired if properly 
applied, but additional ideas on ac- 
cepted regulations are never amiss. 
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First Lieut. Fremont B. Hodson, 7th 
Infantry, in recalling the suecess that 
the 7th Infantry has had with its bay- 
onet instruction, gives us a number of 
points in the running of the qualifica- 
tion course that were observed, and 
which are stated here with the possi- 
bility of their being of assistance to 
those charged with bayonet training. 
There is some variance from the ideas 
expressed by Lieutenant Triplett in his 
article. 


First of all, form should be devel- 
oped. This can be obtained by careful 
coaching, while the soldier goes over 
the course, first at a walk and later at 
a run. The instructors should pay 
close attention to details, as they will 
eount for much when going over the 
course for record. They should not 
hesitate to stop the soldier and by dem- 
onstration, correct the mistakes and 
faults once and for all. 

Accuracy is the next consideration, 
and if the men under instruction can 
be taught the importance of keeping 
their eyes on the disk rather than 
watching the point of the bayonet this 
phase is solved. This appears to be a 
hard thing to impress upon the men. 
When taking the shell holes and fin- 
ishing trench, they will invariably look 
to see where their feet are going to 
land, and as a result the eyes are taken 
off the disk and the soldier does not 
get a hit. 

After form and accuracy are mas- 
tered, speed should be developed. The 
soldier must be taught to execute the 
thrusts, withdrawals, ete., with the 
greatest possible speed, bearing in 
mind that form and accuracy are as 
well major factors in qualification. Ex- 
perience has shown that less penetra- 
tion of the bayonet enables the soldier 
to gain considerable time in the with- 
drawing. Much time can also be saved 
by observing the following method in 
leaving the starting trench. The sol- 
dier should crouch low in the trench, 
the right hand grasping the piece at 





about the balance, butt of the piece on 
the ground, left hand grasping the edge 
of the trench. At the starting signal, 
the soldier springs from the trench 
alighting on his right knee, butt of the 
piece about opposite the right knee and 
resting on the ground. The reader cay 
gather that from this position the sol- 
dier can get a start much the same as 
a sprinter does at the command, ‘(jet 
set.’’ 

The hurdle can best be taken hy 
striding over the bar, as the hurdler 
does, rather than jumping it. By 
jumping it the stride is lost hence the 
soldier necessarily slows down. An- 
other place on the course where time 
can be saved, is in the shell holes. If 
the following suggestion is followed 
fully two seconds can be saved on these 
two dummies. In taking the first shell 
hole, dummy No. 6, the soldier springs 
from the take off and thrusts while in 
flight, alighting in the shell hole, left 
foot on the dummy, the right foot 
slightly to the rear and about two feet 
to the right, at the same instant the 
bayonet enters the dummy, withdraw, 
pivot to the right on the right foot and 
spring out of the shell hole by one 
step with the left foot. Dummy No. 7 
is taken in the same manner as No. 6, 
except the soldier alights on the 
dummy with the right foot instead of 
the left, and the pivot is to the left on 
the left foot. Number 9 is taken in 
the same manner as No. 6. This meth- 
od, it will be easily seen, has an ail- 
vantage in saving of time. 

Dummy No. 13 is beyond a doubt 
the hardest on the course upon which 
to score a hit. In making the parry 
the soldier loses direction due to tak- 
ing his eyes off the disk. He must be 
instructed to parry right, when thie 
leading foot is from 12 to 18 inches in 
front to the take off, by forcibly 
straightening the left arm, following 
in with a short step and a quick vigor- 
ous thrust. As soon as the parry is 
made he should forget about the parry- 
ing stick and concern himself only with 
the thrust and making a hit. 
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he question of breaking of bayonets 
rifle stocks in training has been a 
ect of much thought by battalion 
company commanders. It seems 

t this ean not be entirely eliminated. 
iring the first period the breakage 
; mueh in excess of that of the sec- 
which would indicate that more 
rough training before the men are 
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put on the course will reduce loss in 
this respect. Care in construction of 
dummies will also reduce breakage. 

If properly instructed, the fighting 
instinct of the soldier is developed to 
the highest point. He has confidence 
in his ability, he knows he ean fight 
and win. 


Recent Competitions in the Infantry 


medalist in the rifle 
Panama 


HE gold 
matches of the annual 
Canal Department small arms compe- 
tion. held December 14 to 23, 1926, 
is Set. Arthur Cornett, Co. K, 14th 


antry. First Lieut. L. V. Jones of 


e same regiment won the honors with 

















the pistol, and 2d Lieut. James F. 
Phillips, 11th Engrs., took high place 
with the automatie rifle. The 14th In- 
fantry was high among the organiza- 
tions in the number of medals won, 
taking four gold, two silver and five 


Nine organizations entered the 


bronze. 





Chief of Infantry’s Musketry Squad 
According to the change of the condi- 
tions of competition of the Chief of In- 
fantry’s Combat Team, each battalion 
located at a separate station may select 
its own representative squad. 

Upper: Company C, Ist Battalion, Fort 
Missoula, Mont. 

Upper left: Company F, 2d Battalion, 
Fort George Wright, Wash. 

Lower left: Company I, 3d Battalion, 
Fort Lawton, Wash. 
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competition, with 62 riflemen, 32 pistol- 
men and 47 automatic riflemen. 

The other gold medalists in the rifle 
matches were Ist Lieut. J. B. Medaris, 
33d Inf.; Ist Lieut. W. R. Tomey, 42d 
Inf.; and Sgt. T. Y. Wright, Co. E, 
14th Inf. In the pistol matches, Ist 
Lieut. H. G. Crocker, A. C., and Corp. 
N. Sotomayer, Co. H, 42d Inf., also 
won gold medals. First Lieut. J. H. 
Marsh, 14th Inf., and Pvt. Ist Cl. J. 
Martinez, Co. B, 42d Inf., won gold 
medals in the automatic rifle event. 


® 


Master Ser. Josnvua L. Nasu, one of 
the oldest members of the 10th Infan- 
try, was retired on January 10, and at 
a regimental review in his honor, the 
oceasion was taken to present stream- 
ers to companies winning the honor and 
excellence tests. The Honor Trophy 
was awarded to Company B, Capt. 
C. W. Neues, for being the best all- 
around company. ‘Trophies were 
awarded organizations having won the 
tests the greatest number of times dur- 
ing the calendar year of 1926. The 
Honor Trophy was presented to Com- 
pany G; Excellence, Group A, to Com- 
pany F;; and Excellence, Group B, to 
Headquarters Company. Marksman- 
ship streamers and trophies, all based 
on highest average scores, were also 
awarded at this ceremony as follows: 
rifle to Company K, percentage quali- 
fied, 100, with average score per man 
of 285.3; machine gun to Company H, 
percentage qualified, 98.2, with aver- 
age score per man of 296.79; pistol, 
headquarters and machine gun com- 
panies only being considered, to Head- 
quarters Company, percentage quali- 
fied, 84.38, with average score per man 
of 72.13. 


In addition, the following trophies 
were awarded: the Regimental Com- 
mander’s Trophy for the field and 
track meet, to Company H, and the 
regimental baseball trophy to Com- 
pany A. 

® 


THe lira Inrantry at Fort Benja- 
min Harrison, Ind., won a telegraphic 
small-bore rifle match from the 3d In- 
fantry at Fort Snelling, Minn., in Jan- 
uary, by the seore of 2570 to 2545. 
Teams consisted of seven members, each 
firing ten shots at a range of 50 feet 
from each the prone, sitting, kneeling 
and standing positions. 

In a similar mateh with the 10th In- 
fantry at Fort Thomas, Ky., the 3d 
Infantry won by the score of 2550 to 
2478. 

The 3d Infantry also competed with 
two regiments on the West Coast, win- 
ning from 38th Infantry, but losing to 
the 7th Infantry. 

The 7th Infantry’s team also de- 
feated the 4th and the 38th regiments. 
Set. John G. Purtilo, Co. L, 7th In- 
fantry, made 389 out of the possible 
400 in one of the competitions. In the 
match with the 3d Infantry, Corp. 
John R. Bolen, Co. L, seored 99 out of 
a possible 100 at the standing posi- 
tion, an outstanding feat. 


10) 


THE OFFICERS’ PISTOL TEAM of the 
22d Infantry defeated the team of the 
6th Cavalry of Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., 
in a telegraphic match on February 6. 
The regular dismounted course was 
fired. The team average of the 22d 
Infantry was 92.5 per cent and that of 
the Cavalry 91.3 per cent. 
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HE improvement in the caliber of 
T rae in the Canal Zone which has 
esulted from the introduction of a 
imber of private mounts into the 
came was amply demonstrated in a re- 
cent contest between the 42d Infantry’s 
team and a team of freebooters at 
(quarry Heights on January 20. The 
eame was much faster throughout than 
is been usual in former years, the 
second ehucker, in particular, being 
probably the best period of polo ever 
seen on the Isthmus. 
D 
ANCIENT ARCHERY of the ceremonial 
type, followed by modern bayonet fene- 
ing and jiu-jitsu, was the program wit- 
nessed by the 15th Infantry and others 
at Tientsin arranged by the Japanese 
garrison on the birthday of the Em- 
peror. A feature of the bayonet fenc- 
ing was the intenseness of the ‘‘spirit 
of the bayonet’’ displayed. Two pla 


toons of Infantry protected by masks 
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Notes on Sports and Morale 


and padded armor, flashed in a bayonet 
attack using wooden rifles. The Jap- 
anese soldier on such oceasions is able 
to throw himself into a fever heat that 
does not appear to be simulated. In 
many cases it is genuine. His accuracy 
in making hits and in parrying ap- 
pears generally to be a loss, but he 
makes up for it by a degree of aggres- 
siveness that would produce a certain 
amount of fear in any opponent. Pre- 
ceeding the demonstration of military 
arts, the Japanese troops consisting of 
one Infantry battalion, were reviewed 
by the Japanese commandant, Lieuten- 
ant General Takata. The style of 
march used by the Japanese in cere- 
monies is a modified German goose 
step, in which an exaggerated swinging 
of the arms plays an important part. 
A machine gun platoon passed in re- 
view, armed with Hotchkiss type guns 
mounted on carts which were drawn 
by hand. 








Following an Archery Exhibition at the Japanese Barracks, Tientsin 


The archery exhibition, held on Oct. 31, 1926, was attended by representatives from 
all the Allied forces in China. In rear of the third archer from the left is Lieut. 
Gen. T. Takata, senior allied commandant in Tientsin. On his left is Brig. Gen. 
J. C. Castner, commander of the American forces. In rear of the sixth archer is 
the French commander, on his left the British commander, and on his left the 


Italian 
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THE GARRISON FOOTBALL champion- 
ship of Fort Benning was settled on 


January 15 when the 15th Tank Bat-— 


talion’s gridders met the 2d Battalion, 
29th Infantry, at Doughboy Stadium. 
The Tankers won by the score of 10 to 
0 in a thrilling contest, thereby win- 
ning the cup and the pennant. The 
team received a letter of congratula- 
tions from the Commandant of the In- 
fantry School for its victory. 

On January 27, the Tank Battalion 
tendered the football squad a smoker 
in appreciation of its great work. Dur- 
ing the evening’s festivities the team 
captain, Sergeant Lindsey, was pre- 
sented with a handsome Howard watch. 

® 

BASEBALL is now going strong in the 
Infantry regiments in Hawaii. In the 
21st Infantry two inter-company 
leagues were formed in January with 
every company having entered a team. 
Each of the winners of ‘‘American’’ 
and ‘‘National’’ league races will be 
presented with cups, while the 
‘‘world’s series’? winner will be 
awarded with a beautiful trophy of- 
fered by a local sporting goods com- 
pany. 

® 

THe 10TH INFANTRY’s indoor polo 
team defeated the West Point team on 
January 21, by the seore of 20 to 11. 
The three-point handicap given the 
doughboys was not needed. 

® 

Tue 23p Inrantry’s basketball team 
was leading the 2d Division league of 
nine teams at last reports. 

® 

Two WINTER SPORTS tournaments 
have been held in the 3d Infantry. The 
skiing events consisted of: 100-yard 
dashes for officers and enlisted men; 


ae 


440-yard dash, skiijoring with one 
mule; cross-country run of nine men 
teams; and a cross-country run of ma. 
chine gun squads with one guy 
mounted on toboggan. The skating 
events consisted of races and faney 
skating. j 
® 


THE CELEBRATION of Organization 
Day in the 7th Infantry, has in the 
past been exclusively a military affair, 
but this year a departure was tried 
with excellent results. The city coun- 
cil of Vancouver, Wash., granted the 
regiment the use of the municipal au- 
ditorium on January 26. The music 
was furnished by local talent and 
Maj. Coleman E. Byram, Chaplain- 
Res., delivered an_address. 

The auditorium for the joint civic 
and military celebration was packed 
and the audience very appreciative, 
there being no doubt that the Army 
was benefited by the performance and 
the favorable publicity received. 


® 


HEADQUARTERS CoMPANY, 15TH IN- 
FANTRY, recently won the volley ball 
championship of the ‘‘Oriental Regi- 
ment’’ and was awarded the cup do- 
nated by the Sentinel, the splendid 
weekly paper of the regiment. 


® 


THE BASKETBALL championship 0! 
the Fifth Corps Area was won by the 
11th Infantry team of Fort Harrison 
when it defeated the Fort Hayes team 
in a three-game series in February. 


® 
Tue 7rH INFANTRY won the Army 
Pacific Northwest basketball champion- 


ship which was decided at Camp Lewis, 
Wash., January 16 to 22. 
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Progress of the National Guard 


By LizuTeNANT CoLoNneL R. M. Cuesenpine, A. G. D., N. G. 





HE purpose of the National Guard, 
Va addition to its peace-time pro- 
tection for the States, is to train men 
in the basie principles of war so that, 
when war comes, there will be in the 
country a body of men to whom the 
rudiments of military service are not 
new. There must be a great turnover 
in the personnel of the Guard. It is 
right that there should be. The more 
trained, the larger the potential force 
for defense. 

The theory of training in the 
National Guard is to train men in basic 
principles. The matter of higher com- 
mand and taeties are not for the en- 
listed personnel. National Guard offi- 
cers, the staffs of battalions, regiments, 
brigades and divisions, are given train- 
ing in the basie duties of their assign- 
ments. Thus the idea of basic train- 
ing is kept up, and in the event of an 
emergeney we will have men basically 
trained, and officers trained to use 
those men. The two, brought together, 
will quickiy weld into a fighting ma- 
chine. It is unnecessary to keep an 
individual until he has learned all there 
is to know. That would defeat the pur- 
pose of the National Guard. It is the 
primary school for the military train- 
ing of the citizen-soldier. 

The argument that recruits are hard 
to get, and, therefore, discipline is lax 
or lacking, and that men must needs 











be pampered or petted in order to hold 
them in service, is absurd. Bear in 
mind that these National Guardsmen 
are, first of all, State soldiers. Practi- 
eally all States have adopted the prin- 
ciples of the National Defense Act into 
their statutes. Therefore, where an 
observer finds evidence of laxity in dis- 
cipline in some units, he must remem- 
ber that the blame rests largely with 
local authorities, and that the same 
conditions will not apply elsewhere. 
Unless he can, by a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the entire nation, find evidence 
to support his claim to laxity in dis- 
cipline, he cannot, in fairness, make 
his charge sweeping in character. Fed- 
eral supervision over the National 
Guard is exerted primarily for train- 
ing purposes. Federal disciplinary 
action cannot be exerted except as a 
penalty for failure to maintain certain 
standards of efficiency. Discipline, in 
its common application, rests with the 
State authorities, and, in the opinion 
of most military observers, is rigidly 
enforced. Local lapses are not indi- 
eative of a national evil. 

From the Chief of Staff of the Army 
down to the lowest ranking instructor 
on duty with the National Guard, have 
come words of praise for the National 
Guard of today. Progress is to be 
noted on every hand. Only lack of ap- 
propriations has prevented it from 
going to a point well over the 200,000 
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mark. There is no difficulty to be en- 
countered in getting recruits, except 
in some special cases where local situ- 
ations interfere. The dignity of the 
service as now recognized by the Regu- 
lar Army and by Congress has made 
enlistment in the civilian component 
popular. It is the only component of 
the Army of the United States whose 
organization is almost complete, more 
nearly complete by far than that of 
the Regular Army. There are 22 tae- 
tical divisions in the National Guard. 
Of eighteen Infantry divisions, fifteen 
are practically complete, ready for field 
service at reduced peace strength. 
Under the present system the War 
Department has a complete mobiliza- 
tion plan for every emergency. 
corps has 


Each 
its plan, and each 
National Guard division has a plan 


area 


Each 
unit of a division, down to include the 
company, has a plan which compre- 


for the mobilization of its units. 


hends the movement of every member 
when the call comes. Each plan is 
based on the plan of the next higher 
unit. All form one complete and sys- 
tematic scheme for bringing the citizen 
from peace to war without the jar and 
elash, the waste and inefficiency of 
1917. In addition to the Regular 





A Camp Street De Luxe 
Street of the 107th Ordnance Company at Camp Grayling, Mich., in 1926 


National Guard 


Army there would be under arms wit} 
in 30 days, 250,000 citizen soldiers 
equipped and ready, with reeruiting 
services set up and operating to com 
plete the units to full strength. Equip 
ment is on hand with each State fo 
full peace strength. 

Under the training scheme each ma: 
and each unit has a part to play and 


is being trained for it. Each year sees 


progress made in that training. \; 
tional Guard officers who have been i: 
service since before the Spanish- Ameri 
can War point with pride to the prog 
ress made. Commanding officers of al! 
units are loud in praise of the type oi 
men now enlisting for service. The 
service schools of the Army are train 
ing each year hundreds of officers and 
With 
out fuss or furor, but with the quiet 


men in the work of specialists. 


realization of performance of a dut) 
and the fulfillment of an obligation to 
State and Nation, the National Guards 
man goes about the business of prepar 
ing himself to defend his home and his 
country. 

If the service of the citizen soldier in 
all past wars has been a source of pride 
to the nation, then the National 
Guard’s future is secure, for it is in 
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the hands of the same type of men who 
helped to make that service a service 
of saerifiee and glory. It requires sac- 
rifiee every day, patriotic sacrifice, to 
be a member of the National Guard. 
Some men are willing to sacrifice for 
an ideal. That spirit of sacrifice has 


carried the National Guard through 
the trying days of the old ‘‘State 
militia,’’? through to the Mexican bor- 
der days, through the World War, and 
down to the present, and alone would 
justify the continued existence of this 
foree and guarantee its future. 





Lauds National Guard and Preparedness 


‘67 WANT you to know that your mili- 
tary affairs committee in Congress 
has a keen realization of the fact that 
the National Guard, from all our com- 
munities in the United States, forms 
the first line of defense,’’ stated Con- 
gressman Allen J. Furlow, member of 
the House Military Affairs Committee, 
at a banquet held recently, at Roch- 
ester, Minn., by Company C, 205th In- 
fantry. The speaker continued: 


When it comes to appropriations, 
this is not in control of the Military 
Affairs committee. We propose legis- 
lation but appropriations for equip- 
ment have to be made by the appro- 
priations committee. 

I feel that in the future, your drill 
funds will not be curtailed. 

The Regular Army of the United 
States must be maintained. Its members 
are skilled professional soldiers. You 
come from the heart centers of our 
homes. You are not professional sol- 
diers. You are volunteers, giving a 
portion of your time to make up the 
military fabrie of our national defense. 

The National Guard has proven its 
worth in all of our wars. In the World 
War its record was enviable. 

We are not a military country. We 
do not believe in building up our mili- 
tary forces. We do not build up to the 
point where the military foree will be 
greater than the civilian. We do not 
believe in a large standing Army which 
wll be a burden to the people. 

But we have a lot of pacifists in the 


country, men who are supposed to be 
leaders of thought. who do not believe 
in any defense for the American homes. 
We need some sort of defense. The 
American Legion recognizes the neces- 
sity of stamping out this movement of 
the misguided pacifists. 

In the United States, we do not be- 
lieve in war. We have never entered 
a war with the idea of gzining any- 
thing for ourselves except the preser- 
vation of our liberty and our rights. 
We have never fought a war for selfish- 
ness. But how long would we be a 
country, the country that we are, if 
we gave up all desire for prepared- 
ness? 

You fellows here in Rochester, who 
make up this fine Company C, you are 
a part of that preparedness movement 
which is so essential to the prepared- 
ness of America and American ideals, 
yet your country was the first country 
in the world to sponsor disarmament. 

Your experience is making you men 
who in times of emergency can be 
called upon to be leaders. 

We do not want another war. Pres- 
ident Coolidge came out flatly in a 
recent speech in favor of conserip- 
tion of capital as well as man power 
in any possible future war, as one 
means of warding off the possibility of 
war. 

America wants to do everything in its 
power to discourage any war, and if 
there is to be one, America wants you 
to enter that war upon a common 
footing. 
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Relationship Between the Noncom. and Private 


By Serceant F. J. BrupagemMan, Co. A, 145th Inf., Ohio N. G. 


HIS subject is not discussed in any 

book or manual that I know of, so 
that the following represents merely 
my own views on the subject. 

First of all, this relationship is di- 
vided into two parts or periods. The 
first, on the drill floor, or on duty ; sec- 
ond, off the drill floor, or off duty. 


On the drill floor you should recog- 
nize no one as a special friend; that is 
you should show partiality to no one 
man. The minute that you do you will 
find discontent, disrespect, unwilling- 
ness and slovenliness among the men. 
In addressing the men at drill, use 
their rank and last name, as ‘‘ Private 
Jones’’ or ‘‘Corporal Brown,’’ instead 
of ‘‘Bill’’ or ‘‘Joe.’’ 


~ The drill should be formal and the 
men treated rather strictly to avoid 
giving them the impression that the 
drill is a joke and they are there for a 
good time. If they do get this im- 
pression they will neglect things, lose 
interest, and become sloppy. In a short 
time the entire organization will be ‘‘on 
the rocks.’’ 

You should aim to get the confidence 
and good will of your men. Make 
them feel that they can trust you, and 
no matter how great the emergency, 
that your decision is the best. Your 
men must learn to respect you, but as 
one of my instructors once told me, 
**You cannot demand respect from 
your men, you must earn it.’’ 

If you have the quality that is so 
important to business men of today, a 
winning personality, it will be very 
easy to win your men, to make them 
like you and respect you, even to the 





























extent that they will follow you to 
death if necessary. 
When off duty you should be alto. 
gether different. Mix with your men. 
have lots of pep, be a good fellow, and 
above all, a good sportsman. Take an 
interest in the things they are inter- 
ested in. Show them that you are a 
real leader and a man regardless of a 
sleeve full of chevrons. 
Find things that will bring all the 
men closer together, for the company 
should be like one large family, and it 
is up to you to help make it one. (et 
the men to cooperate with you, for co- 
operation means efficiency and success 
in anything you may undertake. 
Strive to kill the dissatisfaction that 
is always found in a few men and gain 
their confidence. Bridge the gap be- 
tween you and the men, work for al! 
of them, and show them that you have 
their interest at heart. The men wil! 
soon see this and willingly will meet 
you half way. Then most of your 
troubles are over. 
It would be well to remember thie 
following five points: 
1. Your men are human. 
2. Be a friend to all your men and pro- 
mote good fellowship among them. 
3. Put yourself in their place occa- 
sionally and see if you are treating 
them the way you would like to be 
treated, 
4. Get the cooperation of your men ani 
then cooperate with them. 
5. You must earn the respect of your 
men; you cannot demand it. 
Answer these for your own good: 
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1. Do you set a good example for your 
men? 

2 Is your military courtesy the best? 
3 Do they respect you? If not, how 
can you earn it? 

4 Are you a leader in sports and 


vate 


rou to 


games, as well as in drill? 

5. Are you interested in the men and 
the things they do when off duty? 

6. What can you do to help them? 

7. What can you do to make yourself 
a better noncom.? 





2 alto. 





per In and Around the Armories 


vy, and 
Ke an NFANTRY regiments of the National 
inter- Guard are gradually obtaining a 
are a well balanced corps of instructors by 
of a means of attendance of selected offi- 
cers at the various service schools. For 
1 the instanee the 180th Infantry, Oklahoma 
pany N. G., at the close of the present 
nd it courses will have six graduates, as fol- 
Get lows: regimental commander, Com- 
r ¢o- mand and General Staff School; ma- 
CESS chine gun officer, machine gun course 
at the Infantry School; commander of 
that headquarters company, the Signal 
gain School; commander of a rifle company, 
 be- the Infantry School; second in com- 
> all mand of howitzer company, the ma- 
lave chine gun and howitzer course at the 
will Infantry School; and the first sergeant 
neet of headquarters company, the commu- 
our nieations course at the Infantry School. 


® 


the Tue 138TH INFANTRY blossomed out 
with a neatly printed publication in 
December. It will appear monthly 
hereafter. Among many interesting 
items it contains notice of the complete 
renovation and redecoration of the 
armory in St. Louis where Headquar- 
ters, the Ist and 2d Battalions, and 
Headquarters Company are located. 
Headquarters of the 3d Battalion is 
stationed at Chillicothe. 


® 


THE orFicers of the Minnesota Na- 
tional Guard gave a dinner at St. Paul 
































on February 3 in honor of Maj. R. Max 
Wainer, post quartermaster at Fort 
Snelling, as a testimonial for the serv- 
ice and cooperation extended by this 
officer to the National Guard during 
his tour of duty in Minnesota. 

Keen appreciation of the splendid 
work done by Major Wainer were 
voiced by Col. E, A. Walsh, acting Ad- 
jutant General; Brig. Gen. Erle D. 
Luce, commanding 68th Infantry Brig- 
ade ; Col. L. C. Bennett, instructor Min- 
nesota National Guard; Col. M. D. 
Welty, commanding 205th Infantry; 
Col. F. G. Stutz, commanding 206th 
Infantry; Col. Elmer MeDevitt, com- 
manding 125th F. A.; Col. Charles 
Green, commanding 151st F. A.; and 
Maj. Ray Miller, commanding 109th 
Squadron, A. S. At the conclusion of 
the dinner a watch suitably engraved 
was presented to Major Wainer as a 
token of the esteem in which he is held 
by the National Guard of Minnesota. 

Other guests of the evening were 
Senator Lloyd Lillygren, chairman 
State Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee; Brig. Gen. W. F. Rhinow, Lieut. 
Col. H. L. Brady, Lieut. Col. Perry 
Gilfillan, Capt. O. L. Hemstad, Assis- 
tant Adjutant General; Maj. L. A. 
Kunzig, Inf.; Maj. Harrison Browne, 
Inf.; Capt. H. Seales, Inf.; Capt. Les- 
ter Daugherty, F. A.; Capt. Roy N. 
Hagerty, Inf.; and Lieut. George 
Palmer, A. C. 
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THE Tlst InFrantry, N. Y. N. G., 
gave a review to Secretary of War 
Dwight F. Davis in New York City on 
January 8. At least eight generals 
were among the other distinguished 
guests of the regiment on this auspici- 
ous occasion. ® 

Company D, 108TH Lyranrry, N. Y. 
N. G., has five sets of brothers. One 
set includes the Matott boys, five broth- 
ers. This appears to be a record of 
its kind. ® 

THe 33p TANK Company, Illinois, 
N. G., and a large representation of of- 
ficers from other companies of Special 
Troops, 33d Division, tendered a ban- 
quet at the armory of the 33d Tank 
Company on February 5 in honor of 
Capt. J. C. Barnes, Inf., instructor on 
duty with the tank company. The oc- 
casion was the fourth anniversary of 
Capt. Barnes’ assignment to this duty 
and was a mark of appreciation for the 
excellent service which he had rendered 
during that time. 

At the conelusion of the dinner Cap- 
tain Barnes was presented with a 
handsome Hamilton strap watch, as a 
remembrance of the high esteem in 
which he is held by officers and enlisted 
men alike of the 33d Tank Company 
and Special Troops. 


Members OF THE Starr of the 44th 
Division held their second annual din- 
ner on January 13 at the Ritz Towers, 
New York City. All of the members 
of the staff were in attendance and 
they had as their guests other officers 
of the military establishments of New 
Jersey and New York, whose troops 
make up the division, and a number of 
State officials. Speakers included Maj. 
Gen. Quiney A. Gillmore, commander 
of the division; Maj. Gen. William N. 
Haskell, of the National Guard of 





New York State, and Brig. Gen. Hugh 
A. Drum, commanding the Ist Di. 
vision. General Gillmore urged upon 
the members of his staff the necessity 
of maintaining an active interest in the 
welfare of the Regular Army, which) js 
urgently in need, he said, of public 
support if it is to be prevented from 
suffering irreparable deterioration. 
Similar views were expressed by Gen- 
erals Haskell and Drum. Col. Arthur 
Foran was the toastmaster. 


® 


To THE List of Regular Army of- 
ficers holding commissions in the Na- 
tional Guard which we published in the 
last issue, we inadvertently omitted the 
name of Capt. Fay Ross, Inf., a lieu- 
tenant colonel of the Oklahoma Na- 
tional Guard. 

As evidence of the regard in which 
the State of Oklahoma holds the Regu- 
lar Army instructors on duty there, 
Gov. M. E. Trapp, during his term of 
office which expired January 10, ap- 
pointed every instructor as a member 
of his personal staff at a grade two 
higher than that held in the Regular 
Army. @® 

Two Companies of the 143d Infan- 
try, Texas N. G., held their annual ban- 
quets in December. Company K_ at 
Waco, the oldest company in the State, 
had many distinguished citizens pres- 
ent, including Major H. P. Jordan, 
36th Division judge-advocate, who com- 
manded the company during the Span- 
ish-American, War. Col. Preston A. 
Weathered, now chief of staff of the 
36th Division, also a former com- 
mander of Company K, was present 
and made an address. Other speakers 
were: Col. G. M. Brooke, Maj. Albert 
Tucker and Capt. Napoleon Rainbo!t. 
The officers of the company are: Capt. 
Napoleon Rainbolt, Ist Lieut. Joe !’. 
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Moore and 2d Lieut. Gaines J. Bar- 
ron. 

Company L at Hillsboro celebrated 
iis sixth year of organization as a Na- 
tional Guard unit on December 30 by a 
banquet at a local hotel. Among the 
many prominent speakers of the even- 
ing was Col. W. E. Jackson, for whom 
the company was named the ‘‘ Jackson 
Rifles.’? Capt. H. B. Porter, the eom- 
pany commander, presided. 

® 

Tue OpservANCE of the 150th anni- 
versary of the Battle of Trenton on 
December 29 served as the occasion for 
the first general mobilization of the 
National Guard of New Jersey since 
the World War. All of the units of 
the Guard were gathered in Trenton 
under command of Maj. Gen. Quincy 
A. Gillmore and were reviewed by 
Governor Moore, Rear Admiral Ma- 
gruder, commandant of the League 
Island Navy Yard; Brigadier Gen- 
eral Drum, then acting commander of 
the Second Corps Area, and other 
ranking officers of the Army and Navy. 

More than 8,000 members of the 
New Jersey Guard appeared in line 
and the splendid appearance of the 
troops and of the equipment elicited 


the high praise of the officers present. 
The mobilization provided an excep- 
tional test of the efficiency of the whole 
New Jersey National Guard estab- 
lishment. The assembling of the men, 
horses and material in Trenton, in- 
volving as it did a vast amount of de- 
tail work, was carried out with the ut- 
most expedition, as also was the task 
of feeding the troops and returning 
them to their home stations. 

In line the men showed the results 
of thorough training and pride in their 
organizations. They marched with 
precision and inspired the applause of 
the thousands who lined the streets. 
Major General Gillmore has sent to the 
organizations under his command a 
special order commending both the of- 
ficers and enlisted men on their fine 
showing. ® 

Ir HAS BEEN SAID, and very truly, 
that you can take a man’s record of 
drill attendance for three years and 
form a pretty definite idea of whether 
he will be a success in life or a failure. 
We are all the products of our char- 
acter and habits as the years creep on 
and the man who is lax in meeting his 
obligations seldom gets very far in any 
line of endeavor.—Oregon Guardsman. 


D 


Erroneously Quoted 


E have been informed that the 
short essay on ‘‘Discipline’’ 
that we quoted in the January 
IN FAWERY JOURNAL, was written by 
Maj. Clifton J. Stratton, Inspector 
General, Kansas National Guard. Maj. 
Clark P. Chandler, Cav., to whom we 
erroneously gave eredit, explains how 
he had been quoted previously as the 
author through error, stating, ‘‘ While 





I would gladly have been author of the 
talk, I cannot take eredit rightfully 
belonging to another, and very excel- 
lent, soldier, so I hope you will see fit 
to give credit in your next issue to the 
author, who is a delightful and con- 
genial gentleman, a fine officer, and a 
credit to the National Guard of Kansas 
and the Army of the United States.’’ 
We gladly make the correction.—Ep. 
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Reviving Interest in Reserve Work 


VERY now and then the occasion 

arises, from one cause or another, 
to revive interest among Reserve offi- 
cers of a particular locality in their 
military work. Many measures have 
been tried by commanders and the Reg- 
ular Army executives for building up 
and maintaining interest, and the suc- 
cesses of the methods have been varied. 
In some localities instruction during 
the winter months is being given at 
meetings of the local chapters of the 
Reserve Officers’ Association ; at others, 
it was found that official training was 
received with more enthusiasm when 
not contingent upon entertainment or 
eash expenditure. 

A meeting of 200 Reserve officers 

yas recently held at Rockford, IIl., in 
which were reoutlined the duties of the 
Reserve officer, following which it was 
voted that instructional methods by 
classes of each branch of the service 
were most desirable and instruction 
was facilitated by this plan. 

In recalling the duties of the Re- 
serve officer, Maj. Edmund R. An- 
drews, Infantry, local executive, spoke 
at some length, urging a greater re- 
sponse to the various methods by which 
the reservist may increase his fitness 
for the commissioned grade that he 
holds. He stated that too many Re- 
serve officers are lackadaisical or en- 
tirely unresponsive to their obligations 
under their oath of office. 
on to say: 


He went 
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The duties or obligations of a com- 
missioned reservist naturally fall i 
two general classes: 

Those which affect him when he is 
not serving with the colors. 

b. Those which come into operatic) 
when he is on an active status. 

There is no sharply defined line of 
demarcation between them. From thei: 
very nature they interlock. Wit! 
probably a single exception—diligent 
preparation of yourselves in militar) 
work—all the peace-time duties of « 
reservist are merely the manifestations 
of good citizenship, and these because 
of your attainments should be of a 
much higher order that you could ex 
pect to find, for example, among r 
cently naturalized citizens. In thie 
practice of citizenship, you should ly 
moved by a militant ambition or a 
steadfast purpose to be leaders in you: 
community by word and deed, in fact 
and by example. This presupposes 
that you are correctly informed; and 
that as men of judgment you will find 
yourselves much more highly esteemed 
if you consistently reserve opinion 0: 
deed when you know you are not in 
formed correctly on any subject. 

The matter of self-preparation to fit 
yourselves better in your present grade 
to prepare yourselves for promotion, 
should not be looked upon in a selfish 
manner. As important, integral parts 
of the Reserve, with definite assigned 
war-posts, you have reposed in. you a 
sacred trust. It is your solemn dut) 
to honor this trust, and not aid or abet 

the betrayal of it through indifferenc: 
or neglect. You have in proportion to 
your rank, potentially great trusts to 
the mothers and fathers of the boys 
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: may have subject to your command 
nd leadership. You must know that 
e military art is characterized by 
iny technicalities, and that these can- 

t be mastered on short notice. It 
takes an appreciable length of time to 
earn even to speak our language cor- 
rectly. We must have a definite 

nguage. If you do not know that lan- 
vuage, how ean you do such a funda- 
mental act as issue an order which will 
le understood? If that order is not 
understood, what good is it? What are 
the funetions of the men, or groups of 
men, under your command? What is 
their method of team-work? How are 
they fed, clothed, ete.? Leaving much 
of this aside, be content to ask your- 
<clf whether or not you are so prepared 
in your work that you will keep your 
trust to the parents; or if through 
ienoranee, neglect or indifference, you 
have a properly proportioned sense of 
moral responsibility for the useless 
sacrifice of blood on the field. 

You ean fulfill your obligations in 
this regard by making it your individ- 
ual duty, religiously pursued, to read a 
fixed amount each month, to attend 
available courses of instruction when 
you ean do so. The need for you to 
use the fruits of this work may never 
come to you, but you are expected to 
transmit it on to the younger men, to 
your subordinates. Don’t expect them 
io function if you do not set the ex- 
ample. If on the other hand you 
should be ealled to active duty service 
realize, if you will, the advantage you 
have in that power of knowledge and 
self-confidence. 





You should take an active interest in 
all matters for which the Reserve 
stands. Those to whom the remarks 
apply should strive to find ways and 
means of being present and lending 
their active support. This is much bet- 
ter than being ever on the alert to pro- 
duce alibis for absences or failures of 
any other kind. To do so by practicing 
evasion is to sacrifice honor in propor- 
tion thereto. You ask how this ap- 
plies? The Reserve wants results, not 
excuses. 

Your great duty to your state and 
to yourselves is a comprehensive under- 
standing of the meaning of your oath, 
and a sincere performance of your 
duties and your obligations themselves 
in so far as you are able without mani- 
fest injury to your work in everyday 
life. One frequently hears the remark 
in effect that, ‘‘I belong to so many 
things, I don’t have time to attend 
them.’’ Don’t become good joiners. 
Affiliate yourselves with those institu- 
tions in which you believe and which 
you desire to support. Then support 
all they stand for. 

All military training is directed to- 
ward a single objective: the efficiency 
of individuals and of units for use in 
event of war. Individual proficiency, 
in the several branches of the Army, 
must be attained before the Army as an 
entity, working as a great homogene- 
ous team, can produce maximum re- 
sults. Each branch must be technically 
and tactically efficient within itself, and 
the combat teams of all branches and 
services must know how to funetion to- 
gether harmoniously and efficiently. 





The Necessity for Military Forces 


By Masor GENERAL DoveLas McArruur * 


AS and a half ago a small 
group of people on the Atlantic 
Coast of North America undertook to 
organize a_ self-governing republic. 


Growth and prosperity have attended 
the experiment and have resulted in 
unexampled combination of beautiful 
women, brave men and sound money. 





‘Part of address delivered at the last annual convention of the Reserve Officers’ 
Association. 
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Such a happy and harmonious blend- 
ing of the primal elements of nation- 
ality has perhaps never before been 
witnessed in the history of the world 
and the end it not yet. 

At important crises in this splendid 
evolution, moulding of the nation has 
been by process of force applied 
through organized groups which we 
eall armies. On looking back through 
the history of English-speaking people, 
it will be found in every instance that 
the most sacred principles of free gov- 
ernment have been acquired, protected 
and perpetuated through the embodied 
armed strength of the people con- 
eerned. From Magna Charta to the 
present time there is little in our in- 
stitutions worth having or worth per- 
petuating that has not been achieved 
for us by armed men. 

The last effort of society in process of 
revolutionary development has always 
required the exertion of arms to over- 
come a final resistance. This resist- 
ance, once overthrown, everything gives 
way and the orderly progress of years 
of peaceful evolution without obstacle 
is insured. 

In the intervals between such appli- 
cations of force, one of the notable fea- 
tures of society is the inherent preju- 
dice against a standing army. In the 
light of accomplished results, however, 
and the further fact that under good 
government the Regular forces have 
always been on the side of humanity, 
this prejudice, although it flows from 
the original disposition of human na- 
ture, cannot be admitted as a standard 
of truth. 

The belief that a well-regulated mili- 
tary order proportionate to the neces- 
sity of public service is inimical to 
liberty or to peace is repugnant alike 
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to history, true philosophy and sownd 
economy. It is only when society is 
divided against itself that institutions 
of a state are in danger of violence 
It is an obvious truth, exemplified }) 
all history, that the times must be suit 
able to extraordinary changes before a 
state can be subverted. Long befor 
the crisis the entire system of the body 
politic must fall into decay and de 
generacy. 

Under a sound system of popular go. 
ernment, supported by the loyalty and 
the patriotism of the people, the pecu 
liar genius of a Caesar, a Cromwell or 
a Napoleon would expire in obscurity 
Trade, wealth, literature and refine 
ment cannot defend the state. Pacific 
habits do not insure peace nor immu 
nity from national insult and nationa! 
aggression. Every nation that would 
preserve its tranquility, its riches, its 
independence, and its self-respect must 
keep alive its martial ardor and be at 
all times prepared to defend itself. 


PRIDE IN MILITARY INSTITUTIONS 


Well regulated and robust manhood 
constitutes the real strength of states, 
and as long as our beloved country 
continues to yield an abundant num 
ber for its military service of men 
such as you who have hitherto com 
posed its armies and navies, our insti 
tutions will be safe. 

A warlike spirit, which alone can 
create and civilize a state, is absolutely 
essential to national defense and to na- 
tional perpetuity. This does not mean 
an overwhelming standing army or in 
deed an army of any kind which can 
in any way be construed, either by rea 
son of sincere apprehension or by 
means of disingenuous argument, into a 
menace to liberty or to the peace of the 











world, but it does mean that the peo- 
le of the country should take an in- 
‘elligent interest and cultivate pride 
in their own military institutions. A 
warlike nation is not as a consequence 
thereof a military nation; on the con- 
trary, the more warlike the spirit of 
the people the less necessity there is 
for a large standing army, as in such 
a community every able-bodied man 
should be willing to fight on all ocea- 
sions whenever the nation demands his 
services in the field. 

In a free country like our own where 
everything depends upon the individ- 
ual action of the citizen, every male 
brought into existence should be taught 
from infaney that the military service 
of the Republie carries with it honor 
and distinetion, and his very life 
should be permeated with the ideal that 
even death itself may become a boon 
when a man dies that a nation may live 
and fulfill its destiny. 


WAR A DYNAMIC FORCE 


In this general connection it may be 
said, and with much emphasis, that 
many of the best qualifications for good 
citizenship arise from experiences at- 
tendant upon conscientious perform- 
ance of military service in the field. 
For example, soldiers must learn forti- 
tude and patient endurance, must prac- 
tice courageous enterprise, the spirit 
of adventure, self-reliance and a high 
sense of duty, and as men, hurried 
from one scene of danger and exertion 
to another, lose sight of everything else 
and thus become unused to deceit be- 
cause it is of no avail against Death, 
they soon acquire that sgldierly sim- 
plicity and directness of purpose which 
have always been regarded as the best 
characteristies of the military profes- 
sion. An American who has been a 
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good soldier in war can be counted 
upon to be a good citizen in peace. 

Of all the great problems of human 
interest, the nature of war is perhaps 
the least understood. It has never been 
scientifically investigated and there is 
barely a perception in the publie mind 
that the subject represents a legitimate 
On a 
near view, however, it is quite appar- 


field for systematic inquiry. 


ent that war is a great dynamic force 
with natural laws which actuate and 
with conditions which shape and con- 
trol it; that is forms an important part 
of the phenomena of social evolution 
and has a marked philosophical bear- 
ing upon the intellectual development 
and ultimate destiny of mankind. 

I am glad to say that advanced 
thinkers have recently set themselves 
to work scientifically and deliberately 
to investigate the subject with the idea 
of deducing comprehensive views in 
the premises, I refer to the Walter 
Hines Page Endowment at Johns Hop- 
kins University and the Chair of Re- 
search at Duke University. 

The world today, regarded as a unit, 
is still in a very primary period of 
civilization. For example, Europe is 
well occupied but economically a heter- 
ogenous combination of hostile groups; 
North and South America not only 
economically divided but only partially 
occupied; Africa and the great Con- 
tinental Islands of the South Seas 
barely touched; Asia, teeming with 
hundreds of millions of people, me- 
chanically and economically in a very 
retarded stage of development, and 
even the most enlightened races are 
composed of diversified strata of hu- 
manity in different degrees of ethical 
life. 

For instance, between the sensitive 
temperament of the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury or the President of Har- 
vard University on the one hand, and 
the partially developed mentality of a 
London or New York hoodlum on the 
other hand, the difference is almost as 
great as between the latter and a chim- 
panzee. Under such conditions of ethi- 
eal diversification and in the light of 
historical analysis, war must be re- 
garded as a part of social evolution 
and, as such, liable to recur from time 
to time. 


WAR SUBJECT TO CONTROL 


It is not unreasonable to assume that 
if conditions arise in the future similar 
to those which have arisen in the past, 
that the solution will be, as heretofore, 
by war. War is primarily merely a 
specific form of social energy, and like 
all dynamie forces is subject to control 
or to misdirection. 

When the basic laws of human evolu- 
tion are discovered and society organ- 
ized thereunder has assumed a definite 
and final form, war will no doubt dis- 
appear. Under present conditions, how- 
ever, of moral and economie confusion 
and uncertainty, a warless world might 
and probably would be relegated to 
barbarism,—not the barbarism of the 
eave man period of life but the bar- 
barism of an ostentatious splendor. 

People of Anglo-Saxon lineage are 
warlike without being military. That 
is to say, they are always ready to 
plunge into war without understanding 
or being prepared for its emergencies. 
As a broad proposition, it may be said 
that at the beginning of every war 
English-speaking armies, because of 
the lack of correlation between the 
civil and military power, or in plain 
words, lack of intelligent preparation, 
have been obliged to seek in blood the 
knowledge necessary to insure success 


which, in unequivocal language, sim))|\ 
means that money is more precious 
than human blood. 

Our first President, understandin,: 
from wide experience and prolongs! 
observation the characteristics of iim 
provised troops, undertook to establish 
such military institutions as would not 
only secure the frontiers but insure 
the rapid transformation into succes 
ful soldiers of such civilians as migh! 
be called to the colors. But even the 
influence of his great name was power 
less to overcome the invincible preju 
dice against anything like an adequate 
military establishment. In vain he 
pointed to the fact that a well regu 
lated army does not menace liberty or 
peace, that it is only when society is 
divided that the state is in danger, 
that only when the civil institutions 
fall into corruption can it be subverted, 
that there is not a single instance in 
all history of a sound government 
based upon a healthy and virile civic 
ism being displaced by a military des 
potism, that free institutions around 
which the people rally with love and 
devotion will never be at the mercy 
of Praetorian Guards. 

What Washington failed to accom- 
plish on behalf of an adequate militar) 
establishment has never been full) 
achieved by any of his successors, and 
the proper correlation of the civil and 
military power will not be possible un- 
til an intelligent public opinion forces 
the issue. 


MONEY DETERMINES THE MILITARY FORC! 


The entire question is largely a mat- 
ter of money, as indeed are all consid 
erations of government. It is a popu- 
lar fallacy that free government is 
cheap. Government, like any other 
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mmodity, costs in proportion to its 
erfeetion. The best government costs 
ihe most money. Money plentifully 
and honestly spent is the fertilizer of 
ree and liberal institutions. People 

who wish to be free must pay for free- 
dom. Parsimony in expenditure, espe- 
jally with reference to problems af- 
feeting social stability, amounts in ef- 
fect to abdication of sovereignty. 

A nation that has money and will 
not spend it for necessary publie pur- 
poses is the same as though it did not 
have it and must in the long run suffer 
all the consequences of poverty. 

It has not been my purpose in any- 
thing that I may have said, to defend 
war as an institution or to proclaim it 
as a desirable means of expressing hu- 
man emotion or to extoll it on the 
ground that it stirs the noble blood 
and the high imagination, but merely 
to maintain that under present condi- 


tions of ethical development, it forms 
a part of life, and in order to be 
averted, ameliorated or controlled, it 
must be studied scientifically. 

When poverty is measurably abated 
and the world fused into some degree 
of homogeneity, the upward progress 
of mankind will no doubt be accom- 
plished through the virility of good 
will without the interposition of force. 
In the meantime, however, the United 
States has many important problems to 
determine with regard to its military 
institutions. Accordingly, as a subject 
for future reflection, perhaps, I give 
you as a concluding sentiment : 

An invincible Navy, a model Regular 
Army, an efficient National Guard, a 
trained Reserve, all correlated to the 
civil power of the nation and the 
States, and all nourished and protected 
by an invincible public opinion. 





The Real Work Begins When Camp Ends 


By Cuap.ain Ernest L. Mitts, 386TH INFANTRY 


HE old uniform goes back to the 

moth-balls for another year and at 
the end of that time I hope to shake 
it out again and go into training a 
second time with the 386th. It has 
done me a world of good, I missed 
but very few formations in addition to 
my own special duties as chaplain and 
yet I am in better physical condition 
apparently than when I came to Fort 
MeKinley. 

I renewed my commission and came 
to this eamp for the purpose of learn- 
ing just how far militarism has ecap- 
tured the minds of American manhood 
as well as to serve the men of the Re- 
serves. I have not heard a word from 





instructors or special lecturers which 
could by a long stretch of the imagina- 
tion be made to savor of that dreaded 
thing called the ‘‘militaristie spirit.’’ 
If this group of Maine men and their 
instructors are imbued with that spirit, 
they have been most expert in conceal- 
ing their feelings. 

There has been plenty of work, real 
serious effort to understand the prob- 
lems which might face America, and 
there has not been a trace of jingoism 
or the mention of a possible enemy. To 
train young manhood to care for itself 
in the event of emergency so as to be 
fit for military duty is not exactly 
militaristic and that is what this eamp 
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aimed to do. The great majority of 
the young officers who have been in 
this particular organization have been 
serious and a credit to their home 
towns. Roughneck tacties and horse- 
play have been noticeable by their gen- 
eral absence. I could suggest spots 
where improvement could be made. I 
feel certain that an officer who could 
not maintain his decency and manhood 
with this crowd would not be fit to 
serve as a special instructor in any of 
the coming camps. The Army at the 
present somewhat tense conflict with 
pacifism cannot afford to tolerate the 
man who cannot control himself and 
be decent above the average. The fu- 
ture camps of the 386th will maintain 
and improve on the standard set by 
this present camp. 

We have a large order for the next 
twelve months. It is our duty to study 








the question of national defense unt! 
we know the law and ean present the 
intent of the Army program to the 
general public. The U. S. Government 
has paid us and trained us well and 
common honesty forces us to make an 
adequate return in service. We are 
now to serve as educators of the gen- 
eral public. We ean allay the fears 
of those who dread militarism and at 
the same time we can be messengers 0/ 
a preparedness which under wise di- 
rection can and will aid in banishing 
war and bringing in an era of world 
wide peace. Then men who go out 
from this camp are going, not to fo- 
ment strife, or to talk of war, but to 
talk of peace, and a_ preparedness 
which will make that peace real and 
permanent. So ends the camp and 
thus begins our real work.—97th Divi- 
sion Bulletin. 





Here and There With the Reserves 


HE latest number of the Reserve 

Officer, official publication of the R. 
©. A., announces the assumption of 
duties by the new secretary, Lieut. Col. 
Orvel Johnson, Inf. Res., of Oklahoma, 
succeeding Lieut. Col. Fred B. Ryons, 
Engr. Res. Capt. C. C. Lowe, Inf. Res., 
formerly editor of the Reserve Officer, 
has been succeeded by the present sec- 
retary. Both Colonel Ryons and Cap- 
tain Lowe have contributed greatly to 
the suecess of the national headquar- 
ters by their initiative and untiring 
zeal. New and continuing problems 
will beset the present secretary, who 
comes with a reputation for spirited 
interest in the great Reserve associa- 
tion, and he has our best wishes for 
suecess in the responsible position for 
which he has been chosen. 


THe First Inptana Congressional 
District, of the Reserve Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, designated the first week in 
February for annual observation in 
all communities of the district as Na- 
tional Security Week, under the 
auspices of this association. The pur- 
pose and object of the observation of 
National Security Week was to ac- 
quaint the public generally and the 
youth of the district in particular with 
the military policy of the United 
States, as expressed in the National! 
Defense Act of June, 1920, and the 
military history of America, resulting 
in this legislation,—all to the end that 
the peace of the nation be preserved, 
its institutions of freedom protected, 
and its integrity and honor maintained. 
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Japan 


The Supreme The Supreme Mili- 
Vilitary Council tary Council was ere- 

ated in the year 1887 
nd is regarded as the Emperor’s ad- 
visor and staff on important matters 
pertaining to war. The members of 
this council consist of those field mar- 
shals and field admirals who comprise 
the board of marshals and admirals, 
the ministers of war and of the navy, 
chiefs of the army general staff and of 
the navy general board, all of whom 
are ex-officio members, and those dis- 
tinguished army and navy officers 
specially nominated as members by the 
Emperor. At present these latter in- 
clude for the army the Imperial 
Princes Kuni and Nashimoto, the di- 
rector general of army training, the 
chief of the army air department, the 
chief of the army technical department 
and the commanding general of the 
Tokyo defense garrison, as well as two 
generals whose sole duty is that of mili- 
tary councillor. There are at present 
thirteen members in all from the army 
and about seven members from the 
navy. The Supreme Military Council 
directs the military policy at home and 
throughout the Japanese Empire, and 
is an important coordinating body in 
time of war. 


Toxic Gas A three-day toxie gas 
Field Exercise field exercise was held 

on December 6, 7 and 
‘, at the Army Engineer School, 
located 12 miles from Tokyo. Accord- 
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ing to the local press the exercise had 
in view the field test for efficiency of 
the offensive and defensive qualities 
of the different war gases prepared by 
the army scientific research laboratory. 
About five hundred rabbits, monkeys, 
rats, and other small animals, includ 
ing ‘‘gold fish in water,’’ were em- 
ployed for experimental purposes dur- 
ing the course of the exercise. 

It was announced that the purpose 
of this exercise was to obtain data 
for—- 

1. Improving the Japanese army 
toxie gas service. 

2. Formulating a practical plan for 
employment of chemicals in aid tu and 
against airplanes and artillery. 

It was stated in the press that the 
results obtained in this exercise showed 
a marked improvement over those ob- 
tained in the recent gas maneuver held 
August 20-24, 1926, at Asahikawa. 

The above exercise 
the fact that the Japanese army pos- 
sesses agents which have proved satis- 
factory in the laboratory, the research 
into which had reached the point where 
a field test was necessary. The selec- 
tion of the Army Engineer School as 
the place for the exercise undoubtedly 
was due to the fact that that school 
possesses considerable meteorological 
equipment. 


demonstrates 


France 
Chiefs of Branches The functions 
and Inspectors General of a chief of 
a branch, as 
known in the American Army, are 
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divided in the French army. The In- 
spector and the director of a branch, 
taken together, perform these duties. 

The inspectors general have a small 
staff generally consisting of four or 
five officers and their offices are at the 
Hotel des Invalides. They may at the 
same time be members of the Supreme 
War Council whose offices are also at 
the Invalides. The inspectors general 
report directly to the Minister of War. 
Their function briefly is that of con- 
trol; it is their duty to determine 
whether or not orders are being carried 
out properly in their particular branch 
of the army. They therefore have the 
right at any time to make inspections 
of troops. In addition, they study pro- 
posed changes in matériel and tactics 
and make recommendations to the Min- 
ister of War. The inspectors general 
have a function similar to that of the 
Inspector General’s Department in the 
American Army in so far as troop in- 
spections are concerned, although, as 
has been seen, their duties do not stop 
there. 

The directors of the various arms 
and services are under the authority 
of the Chief of the General Staff of the 
Army. The organization of their offi- 
cers is variable but, in general, con- 
sists of the following divisions: per- 
sonnel, matériel and special questions. 
Personnel includes reserve officer and 
soldier personnel. Directors supervise 
the organization of units of their 
branch, are responsible to the Chief of 
Staff for training and may detail offi- 
cers from their office to make inspec- 
tions. The composition of the offices 
of directors varies greatly with the 
particular arm but consists of more 
officers than the offices of the inspec- 
tors general. For instance, there are 
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about 50 officers in the office of the 1D 
rector of Infantry. 

There is no connection whatever |) 
tween the directors and the inspectors 
general. The directors are in the Wa; 
Department while the inspectors gen 
ral have offices separately groupe: 
There often is an overlapping of duties 
which causes some jealousy and fric 
tion. 


Inspectors general ordinarily are 
major generals while directors ar 
brigadier generals. 

Belgium 
Standard of Non- By ‘‘noncom 
Commissioned Officers missioned offi 
cer’? we in 


clude, in the U. S. Army, all grades 
below that of ‘‘officer,’’? and including 
eorporals. In Belgium the term ‘‘sous 
officer’’ does not inelude corporals. In 
addressing troops one says: ‘‘ Officers, 
under-officers, corporals and soldiers.”’ 
When the enlisted men are divided 
into grand categories, those categories 
are: ‘‘under-officers’’ and ‘‘troops,”’ 
which latter is subdivided into ‘‘cor 
porals and soldiers.’’ The corporal in 
a mounted organization is a ‘‘briga 
dier.’”’ 

From the above it ean be seen that 
a clear line divides the ecorporals from 
the upper noncommissioned grades 
Hence we would expect to find a dif 
ferent standard between those two cate- 
gories—and such is indeed the case. 
Almost half of the corporals are named 
from the conseripts, and while these 
men are in many cases very intelligent, 
they have had little or no previous ex- 
perience and are young and raw. (! 
the sergeants, however, only about 6 
per cent are conscripts, while above 
that grade—sergeant-clerks, first ser 
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eants, sergeants major and adjutants 
there are no conscripts. 
It is among these upper grades, then, 
stituted by volunteers and practi- 
cally in the army as a career for life, 
that the real standard of noneommis- 
-joned officers should be sought. There 
‘he standard is very high. The pay of 
| sergeant is more than half that of a 
ieutenant, while that of an adjutant is 
but little less than that of a second 
lieutenant. They are thoroughly eapa- 
ble professionally, have an aptitude for 
handling men with little friction, and 
are indeed the ‘‘backbone of the army’’ 
far more so than with us. They com- 
pare as a rule very favorably with our 
vetter class of noncommissioned officers. 


Great Britain 
Imperial De- The Imperial Defense 
fense College College has been opened 
at London, and a class 
of thirty students started upon a year’s 
course of instruction on January 1. 
Five students from each of the fol- 
lowing services compose the first class: 
navy, army, air foree, Indian army, 
dominion forees, civil service. 


Italy 


National Association A national asso- 
of Reserve Officers ciation of reserve 
officers has re- 
cently been formed in Italy, an event 
which marks another forward step in 
the drawing together of all of Italian 
military man power under one head. 
This is the first time that officers of 
the armed forees of the state not on 
active duty have been grouped to- 
gether into one body. The charter of 
the new association indicates clearly 
hat it must refrain from political mat- 
ters and must now have a ‘‘union”’ 
charaeter. The state appoints the en- 





tire governing body and no officers 
who have been identified with the op- 
position are permitted to join. 

The headquarters of the association 
are in Rome and ‘‘the object of the as- 
sociation is to cultivate a spirit of 
brotherhood in reserve officers with a 
view to their moral and technical prep 
aration for national duties both in 
peace and war.’’ 

There is to be a central committee 
and provincial groups with sections of 
not less than 25 members in any town. 
Membership is open to officers on tem- 
porary furlough, reserve officers and 
retired officers of all the ‘‘armed forces 
of the state’’ as well as Red Cross offi- 
cers. 

Engineer The military engineers’ arm 
Service of the Italian army, for- 

merly divided into two serv- 
ices called ‘‘The Engineer Arm’’ and 
‘‘The Engineer Service,’’ has now been 
reorganized into ‘‘The Engineer Arm,’’ 
certain of its former duties having 
been transferred to the ministry of 
publie works. 

The new service is directed by an 
officer with the rank of general of di- 
vision. It consists in addition to ten 
army corps engineer headquarters of 
the following major units: engineer 
regiments, wireless regiments, a rail- 
way regiment, a bridging and lake regi- 
ment, and a balloon group. 

The regiments have battalions of 
sappers aud miners, ropeway section 
and telegraph battalion. In addition 
to the foregoing, the Engineer Arm is 
charged with camouflage, water service 
and anti-gas measures. 

Instruction at the In Italy there is no 
Central Schools separate Infantry 

school such as we 
have at Fort Benning, but the same 
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character of instruction is given at the 
Central Schools at Civitavecchia, where 
officers of Infantry, Artillery and En- 
gineers are assembled for instruction 
both in the tacties of their proper arm, 
as well as in tacties of the combined 
arms. 

General Scipioni, who commands the 
school, is of the opinion that in the 
Italian army better results are obtained 
by grouping the centers of instruction 
of the three arms mentioned above 
under a central command, so the offi- 
cers of the respective arms will work 
as far as possible in cooperation with 
the other arms. 

These schools are naturally intended 
to improve the professional capacity of 
officers, keeping them abreast of the 
evolution of tactical methods, and of 
technical developments, but more par- 
ticularly their object is: 

1. To train—with a unity of doctrine 
and method—good battalion command- 
ers of Infantry and Artillery, and di- 
visional Engineers. 





2. To study in common the princi, 
problems concerning the employme,) 
of the various arms and to perfect the 
liaison so well that all units will always 
strike together, realizing complete ha: 
mony of all the material and mora! 
energy that constitutes the greatest an 
primary factor in victory. 

The course of instruction is divided 
into three parts: 

1. The first part constitutes a com 
mon period of study, in which the as 
sembled officers of the three schools are 
given lectures on the employment of 
the various arms as well as practical 
exercises so as to offer as far as pos 
sible, a complete picture of modern 
combat. 


2. The second part, the officers of 


each branch of the service study the 
tactics of their own arm. 

3. The third part is again devoted to 
work in common, so as to assure bh) 
means of tactical exercises both in the 
class room and in the field, the cooper 
ation that must exist among the vari 
cus arms. 


D 


American Cemeteries in Europe 


The following American cemeteries are maintained 
in Europe by the Quartermaster Corps of the Army : 








No. No. of 

Name Location of Acres Interments 
Aisne-Marne ...... Belleau .- 34 2,212 
Brookwood ....... England . 41%, 437 
Flanders Field..Belgium ae 365 
Meuse-Argonne ..Romagne ............... 130 14,094 
Oise-Aisne ........Seringes-et-Nesles 32 5,938 
Somme .............Bony ...... 13 1,820 
St. Mihiel....... Thiaueourt 30 4,141 
Suresnes ........ Paris .. 7% 1,506 
a A .. 256 30,513 
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Notables Present at Washington Luncheon 


ENATOR LAWRENCE D. TYSON of 


Tennessee was the principal speaker at 





mm a luncheon given by the Washington 
Branch of the Association at the Army and 
Navy Club on February 15. Senator Tyson 
made a stirring address in which he gave the 
highest praise to the officer of the Regular Army 
for his fine spirit of service to his country. In 
introducing the speaker, Maj. Gen. M. L. Her- 
sey, gave a brief review of Senator Tyson’s 


military service: a graduate of West Point, an 





officer of the 9th Infantry for thirteen years, 
and a volunteer in 1898 and 1917. 


Col. Fred R. Brown, G. S., who presided, in- 





trodueed Assistant Secretary of War Davison, 





who responded with a few well chosen remarks. Senator TYSON 
Besides those mentioned the following distin- 
guished guests and members were present: Secretary of War Dwight F. Davis, 
Assistant Seeretary Hanford MaecNider, Maj. Gens. C. P. Summerall, John 
F. Morrison, C. P. Harris, David C. Shanks, H. E. Ely, R. H. Allen, H. A. 
Smith, Anton Stephan and C. C. Hammond, and Brig. Gens. B. H. Wells, S. D. 
Rockenback and H. F. Rethers. Nearly two hundred members of the local 
branch and their guests were present. 
It is understood that the Branch will have a tea dance in March. 





In the 100 Per Cent Class the efforts of the president, Col. E. G. 
HE Tientsin (15th Infantry) Peyton, the vice-president, Lieut. Col. 
Branch has again joined the 100 C. J. Nelson, and the secretary, Capt. 
per cent membership group. Every M. B. Ridgway. 
Infantry officer in China is now a mem- ! 
ber in good standing. Col. Isaae 


Newell is president of the branch, and New Branch Organized 


Capt. G. A. M. Anderson, secretary. 
The 9th Infantry branch is also now 
100 per cent in membership, through 


The Executive Council has approved 
the organization of the Fort Ontario 
(N. Y.), 28th Infantry Branch, which 
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reported a 100 per cent membership at Order Your Copies Now 
the Post. Lieut. Col. G. A. Herbst, 
who commands the 3d Battalion, 28th 


ph E Philippine Number of the Ix 


; s ; FANTRY JOURNAL will appear next 
Infantry at that station, is the presi- PI 


dent, and 1st Lieut. E. L. Miller, the 


secretary. 


month. Do you have any friends ; 
the other branches who are contem 


® plating service in the Islands? (©) 
Join 100 Per Cent Subscription List 


der extra copies now. 


Through the personal initiative of ® 
SoS 


Capt. Paul D. Connor, Inf., instructor Infantry Association Boosters 
with the 148th Infantry, Ohio National 
Gnard, every organization in that regi- 
ment now subscribes to the INFANTRY 
JouRNAL. Our list of subscribers 
among National Guard Infantry com- 
panies is gradually growing, and a 
number of regiments approach the 100 


URING the past month our mem 

bership was increased in the civil 
ian components through the special 
efforts of the members named, who 
procured the number of memberships 
listed after their names: 


per cent mark. Capt. Paul D. Connor, instructor, 
® 148th Inf., Ohio N. G. 3 
Welsh Bill Hearings Maj. J. G. Leonard, instructor, 
We have seven remaining copies of 102d Div. - 
the hearings on the Welsh bill for Lieut. Col. Sydney Smith, Inf. An- 
abolishing compulsory training at eapel, TI ey * satton , 
ie Capt. J. E. Beechtold, instructor, 
schools and colleges (276 pages) that 157th Inf.. Colo. N. G. 
we will send, postage prepaid, to the Maj. Millard F. Waltz, instructor, 
first comers, for 25 cents each. 88th Div. 1 





THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


‘‘The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of 
professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such 
knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.”’ 
—Article III of the Constitution. 
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OFFICERS 


President—Masor GENERAL Harry A. SMITH 
Vice-President—BRIGADIER GENERAL BRIANT H. WELLS 
2 Secretary—Majorn PAUL J. MUELLER 
Additional Members of Executive Council—CoLoNneL JoHN J. Torrey, COLONEL ALEX- 
ANDER J. MACNAB, JR., LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILSON B. Burtt, LIEUTENANT 
a Asa L. SINGLETON, MAJor JOSEPH A. ATKINS, AND MAjsor WILLIAM A. 
ANOE. 








